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Teaching Aids 


GUIDE FOR A LESSON PLAN 


Germany—(pp. 5, 6, 7) 
Aims for the pupil 

1. To study the situation in Germany 
in its relation to the earning of a living 
there and in other countries 

2. To see what the land of Germany 
offers by way of support for a program 
of agriculture and industry. 

3. To contrast the land areas and 
population of Germany with land areas 
and population figures of the U. S, 

4. To discover what comprises the 
Federal Republic of Germany. 

5. To see what nations are now exert- 
ing government controls over Germany 

6. To learn about the pleasures and 
problems of two teen-agers living in 
Germany today. 


Procedure 
Teacuer: Last week (America at 
Mid-century issue) we learned that the 
way in which people get their food, 
clothing, and shelter is what is called 
“making a living,” and that the way the 
whole business of supplying 
needs is carried on in any country is 
called the system of that 
country. Today, as you read the theme 
article, take notes on any statements 
which you think are related to economic 
matters in Germany and in other coun- 
tries. (As the class finishes the reading 
and note-taking the teacher, in order to 
clarify this complex question, lists the 
following points and asks the pupils to 
indicate whether they 
statements in their notes.) 


human 


economic 


have — similar 


Economic Matters 

1. Some people wanted to take away 
Germany's factories. They wanted to 
force the Germans to make a living by 
farming. 

2. Germany does not have enough 
farm land to raise food for its people 

3. For many years Germany has had 
to buy food from other countries 

4. Germany has paid for food by sell- 
ing coal from German mines and goods 
made by German factories 


for This Issue 


5. Most countries of western Europe 
carry on a large part of their trade with 
Germany, and all of countries 
would suffer from loss of customers if 
the Germans were so poor they could 
not buv anything 

6. The nations decided it 
would be better not to take away Ger- 
many’s means of making a living 


these 


winning 


7. Germans are getting their factories 
going With products of these 
factories can support 


again 
they 
themselves again 

8. The U. S and Britain 
have been spending much money sup- 
porting the Germans. The three Allies 
would like to get rid of this expense 

9. The Allies want to keep Germany 
from starting factories which could turn 
out weapons of war 

10. The area of the Federal Republic 
of Germany is about equal to that of 
Oregon; its population is 46 million, or 
nearly one-third that of the U. S. 

ll. The Saar with its coal mines and 
factories is the 


begin to 


Fy ance 


not included in new 
Germany. 

12. The eastern half of pre-war Ger- 
many grows food than western 
Germany, and it also has some impor- 
tant coal mines and industries. This re- 
gion is not included in the Federal 
Republic of Germany. It is controlled 
by Russia or Russia’s allies 


more 


13. After the war Germany was for- 
bidden to build ships. That killed Ham- 
burg’s great shipbuilding industry 

14. Much of Hamburg’s shipping 
business was with the eastern part of 
Germany. the trade with this 
Communist-ruled region is almost gone. 

15. Recently the U. S., Britain, and 
France decided that Germany may 
build small freight ships. Hamburg ship- 
builders are going back to work. 

16. Most of Germany’s steel] is made 
in the valley of the Ruhr. A large part 


Today 
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of Germany's manufactured 
comes from the Ruhr. 

17. The best coal in Europe for steel- 
making comes from the Ruln 

18. Barges plow up and down the 
Rhine. 

19. Grapes thrive in the warm, dry 
climate of the upper Rhine 

20. Rye, potatoes, and sugar beets 
are important food crops in Germany. 

21. In the level regions of Bavaria 
are good farms that grow grain, grapes, 
tobacco, and hops. ’ 

22. Often in Bavaria whole families 
work together making cuckoo clocks, 
dolls, or toys. - 

23. Thousands of visitors come to 
Baden-Baden to bathe in or to drink the 
water of its mineral springs. 


goods 


Round Table Talks 


Teacher: Let us see how well dif- 
ferent groups of you can think their 
way through a discussion of Germany’s 
economic problems. As an aid to your 
thinking and talking I will assign one 
of the listed points to each of you: 


Point 10 Gerda: Point 
Point 1 Alan: Point 
Point Jack: Point 13 
Point Peggy: Point 15 
Point Ramon: Point 8 
Point Brian: Point 9 


Tom: 
Eric 

( arol 
Joe 
Eleanor : 
Tony 


16 
14 


Treacner: Let us now examine the 
economic facts listed and see what ideas 
they suggest on ways of making a living 


in Germany and in other countries. 


Believe It Or Not 

Can you identify them? 

1. At their source, it is said, an un- 
derground channe! links their waters. At 
their mouths, they're 1,300 miles apart. 
(The Rhine and the Danube) 

2. These are good. (Towns 
with mineral springs that take part of 
their names from the German word for 


“bath”—bad) 
3. This black is green. (The Black 
Forest in south Germany ) 

4. Beethoven was born there. Today 
it is the capital of the Federal Repub- 
lic. (Bonn) 

5. The towers of its great cathedral 
can be seen for miles. (Cologne ) 


“bads” 
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LOOKING AHEAD WITH 
JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC 


No Issue: March 29 
(Spring vacation interval) 


Next Issue: April 5 
Theme Article: Farms and Towns of 
Slovakia (A Danube River Coun- 
try), a film-text article 
Spotlight on America: U. S. trans- 
portation 
April 12 
Theme Article: Switzerland 
World Friendship: How We Live in 
Switzerland 











6. It is one of the busiest waterways 
in Europe. (The Rhine) 

7. Beneath its soot-blackened soil lie 
great coal mines. Railroads and water- 
ways fan out from it to every part of 
Germany. (The Ruhr) 

8. They supply the grain to maké the 
dark bread most Germans eat. (Fields 

~°! rye) 

9. In the old days, more shipping 
business came there than to any 
except New York and London 
burg) 

10. This “seaport” is on the Weser 
River the 


port 
(Ham- 


many miles from sea. 
(Bremen) 

ll. This “seaport” is far inside the 
Elbe River. (Hamburg) 

12. It far north the 
southern tip of Alaska and as far south 
is Seattle, Washington. (The Federal 
Republic of Germany ) 

13. These were the books they threw 
away. (Books that praised war) 

14. After World War Il, each of 
these four countries took charge of one 


of (t S Britain, 


Fy ince 


reaches as as 


part Germany 


Russia) 


How We Live in Germany— 
(pp. 8, 9) 

More tl umvthing else, 

he would like to stop being a Displaced 

Jur s] 


ie 
Story with tlhe 


PEACHER an 
tells us. He ends his 
exciting thought, “Per- 
of you!” If 


true soon, and the 


Person iW 


| ps I ma 
} 


even meet some 
vish does come 
U.S 


permission to 


Government does give his family 
this country, vou 


What would you 


enter 

might really meet him 
like to show America? How 
could you help him with his English? 
What things would 
non? What could vou do to help make 
the new life of the Savchuk famils hap 


than 


him in 


you have Im com 


pier it has been? In vour Junior 
Scholastic file you will find a story about 


DPs who came to America. It is called 


HU NIOR SCHOLASTIC, 5 
- t a wot Office 


“The First Thanksgiving.” (Junior Scho- 
lastic, Nov. 9, 1949.) 

Ingrid lives in Munich. She tells 
many interesting things about her fam- 
ily, and about her school, and recre- 
ational activities. You will find her ad- 
dress at the end of her story. 


Visitors from Burma, India, 
Israel—(p. 12) 


“Bala,” Yadana, and Avigdor, who 
recently visited the U. S., are teen-agers 
from India, Burma, and Israel, respec- 
tively. They have been doing serious 
thinking about the world in which we 
have all become fairly close neighbors. 
Yadana and Avigdor have experienced 
the violence of war. They have impor- 
tant things to sav about understanding 
umong nations, about democracy and 
education, about displaced _ persons. 
Like young people everywhere they are 
interested in sports, hobbies, animals, 
the beauties of nature, travel, and read- 
ing. Yadana tells us about a charming 
way in which girls and women adorn 
their hair in her country. 

A Junior Scholastic reporter inter- 
viewed six of twenty-five students from 
southeast Asia and the Middle East who 
took part in a special high school forum. 
For the comments of teen-agers from 
Indonesia, Pakistan, and the Philippines 
see Junior Scholastic, March 15, 1950. 


Letter from Alaska—(p. 12) 


Your Junior Scholastic takes some 
long plane rides to reach its subscrib- 
Read Norman McKechnie’s letter 
and then trv vour skill at dramatizing it. 


MAIL FOR ALASKA 
A Play 


Cove, 
southeastern Alaska 
Time: A day in February 
Players: Norman, the only pupil in 
View Cove 
Mother, the only teacher in 
View Cove 
Dad, a power shovel operator 


ers 


Place: View Dall 


Island, 


Johnny, an old miner 


Dialogue: The players talk about the 
arrival of the mail plane with its sup- 
of food and Norman’s magazine; 
they speak of their one-pupil-one-teach- 
er school and mention the Alexander 
Hamilton Jr. H. S. in Seattle; Norman 
talks about his weather chart and his 
father has something to sav about the 


ply 


quarry; conversation turns to eagles, 
wolves, and deer, and to radio programs 
and going to church in Seattle; Norman 
decides to write a letter to the Editor 
of Junior Scholastic; Johnny _ thinks 
there will be more mail for View Cove 


oe) weer Ges ugh Ma clusive. except x 
¢ Mare 1879 mients copyright 
r Edition, $1.50 a school year 


mber thr 
‘ 


1950, ¢ ~ astic 


cheanl he aye a 
Corporati 
Single copy ur eh 


when readers of the magazine know 
about Norman. 


Science Projects 


1. An interesting, illustrated report 
can be made on the sea otter—an ex- 
pansion of the information given in the 
article on page 4 of this issue. The seal, 
a summertime resident of northern wa- 
ters, also presents a fascinating subject 
for study. Still more information may 
be found on dand otters—how they dif- 
fer from or resemble sea otters. 

2. Different members of the class 
might be assigned to turn in brief re- 
ports on plant life in different sections 
of the world. Note should be made of 
climatic and soi] conditions needed by 
plants. How does the same species vary 
in different parts of the world? How 
will it be useful to scientists and farm- 
ers to have all this information gathered 
together in one source? How may the 
whole world benefit? 


QUICK QUI 


Ten Q for a Fi inute Quiz 





1. Into how many parts was Ger- 
many divided after World War II? 
(Four) 

2. Name the nation which controls 
eastern Germany. (Russia) 

3. What is the capital of the Federal 
Republic of Germany? (Bonn) 

4. Name the region where most of 
Germany’s steel is made. (The Ruhr) 

5. How many territories did the 
House of Representatives recently vote 
to admit as states in the Union? (Two) 

6. What organization is preparing a 
world-wide catalogue for plant breed- 
ers? (The United Nations) 

7. In what continent are the Andes 
Mountains? (South America) 

8. Morris F. de Castro has been ap- 
pointed governor of what U. S. posses- 
sion? (Virgin Islands of the U. S.) 

9. What part of the sea otter is most 
valuable to man? (Its hide or fur) 

10. What nation assembled an ar- 
mada to invade Britain in 1588? (Spain) 





Answers to Quiz-word Puzzle, p. 16 
ACROSS: 1-fry; 4-roe; 5-pat; 8-Bob; 9-ore 
10-uses; 12-eke; 13-street; 15-tab; 16-top; 18- 
not; 20-syrups; 23-toe; 25-trio; 26-own; 27- 
e’en; 26-wet; 29-Dec.; 30-one 
DOWN: 1-Frost; 2-Robert; 3-ye; 5-poet; 6- 
ark; 7-tee; 8-bus; ll-seat; 14-ebony; 17-port: 
19-tureen; 20-sent; 21-piece; 22-son; 23-tow 
24-owe; 29-do 


Answers to Citizenship Quiz, p. 14 
GERMANY: 1-t; 2-f; 3-t; 4-t; 5-t; 6-f 
8-f; 9-t; 10-t 
WHICH FOUR: The U. S., France, Brit- 
Russia are correct 
NORMAN'S LETTER: 1-Japan Current; 
huge pit; 3-cement; 4-summer 

NEWS REPORTER 3-a; 4-b; 


l-c; 2-c; 
5-c; 6-a 
5. PICTURES TO GUIDE YOU: 1-otter; 


2-governor 


» 
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Here are the Burmese delegates to the N. Y. 
Herald st or Richard Hyun Nyunt, 
18, is the son of a former prime minister of 
Namhsan. He aftends St. Michael’s Diocesan 
High School in|Raagoon. His companion is 
Yadana Nat Mai,who also goes to St. Michael's. 
(For more about Yadana Nat Mai see page 12.) 
j 
Pan Americon World Airways photo & 
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Virgin Islands Get 
First Native Governor 


For the first 
time a Virgin 
Islander has been 
appointed Gover- 
nor of the Virgin 
Islands of the 
United States. 

These islands are 

a U. S. possession ‘i 
° the Caribbean te. do re 
Sea. 

The new Morris F. 
de Castro. He was appointed by 
President Truman. The U. S. Senate 
is expected to approve the appoint- 
ment. 

Mr. de Castro is not a native-born 
Virgin Islander, but the people look 
upon him as one. He was born in 
Panama. His parents, who were na- 
tive-born Islanders, brought him 
back to the Virgin Islands when he 
was very young. 

The Virgin Islanders are pleased 
with the appointment. For several 
years they have been asking to have 
an Islander appointed governor. All 
other governors have come from the 
U. S. mainland. 

Last year the 
William H 


governor is 


Islands’ governor, 
Hastie of Knoxville, 
Tenn., was made a U. S. judge. Pres- 
ident Truman remembered the 
wishes of the 
ed Mr. de Castro 

Mr. de Castro is 48. He attended 
Island schools. When he finished his 
schooling he 


Islanders. He appoint- 


entered Government 
service in the Islands 


Students Watch TV 
27 Hours Each Week 


How much time do junior high 
school students spend watching tele- 
vision shows? 

This question recently an- 
swered by 447 boys and girls in a sur- 
vey* made by Burdick Junior H. S. 
of Stamford, Conn 

About half the 


Was 


Burdick students 


* Means word is defined on page 10 





have television sets in their homes. 
These students said they spend near- 
ly as much time watching television 
shows as they do attending classes. 

They said they watch television 27 
hours a week. The school schedule 
at Burdick is 2 
a week. 

More than half of the Burdick stu- 
dents without television sets in their 
homes regularly visit friends who do 
own sets. These students said they 
spend about 18 hours a week watch- 
ing television. 

The rest of the Burdick students 
without television sets do not often 
watch television shows. 

The survey also showed that: 

1. A majority of the students and 
their parents believe television inter- 
feres with doing homework. 

2. A majority of the students be- 
lieve television has increased their 
interest in happenings outside school 
and home. 


7 hours and 55 minutes 


Schoolmates Overseas 


U. S. Girl Scouts are making 
schoolbags for young people in 27 
countries of Europe and Asia. The 
bags will be filled with paper, pen- 
cils erasers, colored crayons 
Each bag will also 
contain a surprise present, such as a 


pens 
and notebooks 


pair of mittens, a hair ribbon, a toy 
or game. This project will go on all 
through 1950. 


United Afi@ines photo 
of ach ik 





Scouts with first ship 





Dept. of Defense photos 


NAVY DEVELOPS SEAWORTHY, BREAKAWAY COCKPIT FOR HIGH SPEED PLANES 


A new kind of cockpit for emergency escapes has been devel- 
oped by the U. S. Navy. The pod-shaped cockpit will be used 
in high-altitude, supersonic planes. In an emergency the pilot 
pulls a lever and (1) the cockpit is blown from the plane. 


ALASKA, HAWAII! MOVE TOWARD STATEHOOD 


Alaska and Hawaii are a step 
closer to being states. The U. S. 
House of Representatives has voted 
to admit Alaska as the 49th state and 
Hawaii as the 50th state in the 
Union. 

There is still much to be done be- 
fore the-twe territories can become 
States 

They must also be approved by 
the Senate. But the Senate is not ex- 
pected to vote on them during this 
session. 

If approved by the House and Sen- 
ate, they must next be approved by 
the President. 

Approval by the House, Senate, 
and President gives the people of a 
territory permission to draw up a 
state constitution. 

The people in the territory vote 
for delegates to write the constitu- 
tion. When it is written the people 
vote on whether or not to accept it. 


If the constitution is accepted, it is 
sent to Congress. 

If the House, Senate, and Presi- 
dent approve the constitution, they 
give the territory permission to hold 
elections. The people of the territory 
vote for state officials and Congress- 
men. 

The election results are given to 
the President. He calls them official 
and proclaims the territory a state. 

Alaska and Hawaii have been ask- 
ing to be states since the early 1900s. 

This is the first time Alaska has 
been approved by either the House 
or Senate. 

Hawaii was approved by 
House in 1947. 

Alaska, if admitted, would be our 
largest state. It has an area of 586,- 
400 square miles and a population 
of nearly 100,000. Hawaii has an 
area of 6,435 miles and a population 
of about 540,000. 


the 





Oleo Won't Be Triangular 


Congress has decided that oleo- 
margarine will not have to be sold in 


triangular packages. (See Junior 
Scholastic, Feb. 8.) Machinery for 
making the packages would be too 
expensive for manufacturers. 
Margarine will be sold in oblong 
or square packages with “oleomar- 
garine” printed in large letters. 








NO ISSUE NEXT WEEK 


Many schools will be observing 
spring vacation next week. For 
this reason there will be no March 
29 issue of Junior Scholastic. Your 
next issue of Junior Scholastic will 
be dated April 5. 











A small parachute is released (2) and in turn releases a larger 
one (3). The parachute supports the capsule (4). The capsule 
can land safely on earth or on sea (5) where it acts as a 
boat. Capsule carries emergency rations and supplies. 


U.N. Will Catalogue 
All Plants in World - 


The United Nations is preparing a 
catalogue of plants the world over. 
Every country will supply the U. N. 
with a description of its plants. 

The catalogue will help plant 
breeders — people who experiment 
with plants to improve them. By se- 
lecting and crossing certain plants, 
they may develop giant strawberries, 
stringless beans, and so on. 

The catalogue will help them get 
to know plants in all parts of the 
world. A U. S. scientist explained 
how the catalogue would help plant 
breeders. He said: 

“The dream of every plant breeder 
is to be able to choose plants for his 
experiments from the plant resources 
of the whole world. But there is no 
one area where all the different kinds 
of plants grow and can be studied. 

“Suppose we want to develop a po- 
tato that can stand up against frost. 
We learn from the catalogue that po- 
tatoes grow in the Andes Mountains 
of South America—in extremely cold 
temperatures. 

“We send for some of these pota- 
toes and cross breed them with our 
common potatoes. If we can transfer 
the hardiness of the Andes potatoes 
to our own, we can develop potatoes 
that will grow in such cold areas as 
the northlands of Canada.” 

The U. N. is sending out question- 
naires about plants to every country. 
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Seek Sunken Treasure 
Off Scottish Coast 


British divers are searching for a 
unken treasure ship off the island of 
ull, Scotland 

Legends say that about $68,000,000 
orth of gold is aboard the Florencia, 
in old Spanish galleon*. It was part 
if a Spanish armada*® which tried to 
nvade Britain in 1588 

On July 19, 1588, about 130 Span- 
ily armed, reached the 
English Channel 

Britain was prepared for the at- 
tack Long sank 

iny of the clumsy Brit- 

n's fast, light ships drove back the 

ow galleons 

On July 28 a British fleet com 

inded by Sir Francis Drake chased 

1¢© Spaniards out of British waters 

Somme 
One ot 


sh ships heay 


range shore guns 


galle ons 


Spanish 


these 


ships sailed north 
was the Florencia. A 
egend says it had been a pirate ship, 


! ] |} 
iden with gold when 


tt joined the 
v the Florencia anchored at 
of Mull to buy supplies 
refused to 
Scott sh 


pay one of 
storekee pers 

! says, the 
Scot pad lled out to the Flor- 


nd blew her up 


ne le gend 


her legend savs the Florencia 
drinking While 
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\fraid he would be- 
n a strange land 
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Life-Saving Bomb 


The Navy has designed a 


ih Save live Ss 


' 
weighs about four 
Ss used when 


a ship or 
The bomb 


Its explo- 


listress it sea 
exploded under 
] 


ion sends 


> 000 


water 
sound waves as far as 
miles under water 
The sound waves give notice that 
i ship or plane crew needs help. Our 
Navy has listening posts at Sacra- 
vento and San Francisco, Calif 
Hawaii The sound waves are re 
orded and timed. Then the position 
# the ship or plane in 
plotted on 


Rescue 


and 


distress is 
a map 

ships or planes are 
directly to the ships in distress 


sent 


Science News --~ 


Air Hunt for Uranium 


U. S. uranium 
searching for new 


prospectors are 
supplies of ura- 
nium by plane. The plane is equipped 
with an instrument called a mag- 
netometer and a laboratory of sen- 
sitive® equipment 

The magnetometer is towed behind 
the plane on a cable trailing under 
the belly of the plane. (Scientists are 
also using air-borne magnetometers 
to find petroleum. See Junior Scho- 
lastic, Dec. 7.) 

The magnetometer 
nium and other 
which lie underground 


detects ura- 
radioactive ores 
It clicks off 
electrical signals when it passes ra- 
dioactive ores 
through the 
laboratory 


These signals travel 
towing cable to the 


The electrical signals are received 
on special equipment such as Geiger 
counters and recorders. Styli ( point- 
ed instruments) on the 
make a “map” of the electrical sig- 
This map prospectors 
where to look for radioactive ores 
after the plane lands 


rect wrders 


nals shows 


Prospectors also use the plane in 
another to locate uranium. All 


uranium gives off a radioactive gas 


way 


called radon. The nose of the plane 
has an intake opening which sucks 
in air flow. The air rushes to the back 
of the plane where it is tested in the 
laboratory for the presence of radon 
uas 

The magnetometer and laboratory 
are being used over the Colorado 
Plateau, the center of uranium min- 
ing in the U.S 


Dept f Interior 
Using a Geiger counter and earphones, 
scientist checks location of uranium. 


U. 8. Fish and Wildlife Service, by Warden Carl Loy 


A sea otter’s fur is valuable. 


Sea Otters Increase 


The photo above shows an Alaskan 
sea otter. It is sometimes called the 
“old man of the sea” because it looks 
like a man with white whiskers. 

Sea otters, members of the weasel 
family, live along the Asiatic and 
North American coasts of the Pacific 
Thev have soft, black fur 
Some sea otter furs sell for more than 
$1.500 each 

Before the 1900s thousands of sea 
otters lived along our Pacific Coast 
from Southern California to northern 
Alaska. Fur traders killed off many 
of them By the early 1900s tew sea 
otters were left 


Ocean 


KILLING FORBIDDEN 


In 1910 our Government passed a 
law forbidding anyone to kill a sea 
otter along U. S. 
otters increased in number. Recently 
Government announced _ that 
more than 8,000 sea otters now live 
along our Aleutian and Alaskan 
Islands coasts. 


coasts. Soon sea 


our 


Sea otters are getting along so well 
today that new colonies are being 
“settled” on other Alaskan Islands 

An adult sea otter grows to about 
four feet and weighs up to 50 
pounds Its worst enemy is the killer 
whale. Sea otters are always alert for 
them. Often a sea otter shades his 
eves from the glare of the sun with 
his paws while looking for the ap- 
proaching fin of a killer whale. 

A sea otter swims with a scissors 
like kick. Now and then it rolls over 
on its back to rest. Then it kicks 
along with one foot, while resting 
its forepaws on its chest. Often it 
uses its chest as a table for eating 
sea urchins, its favorite food. 





Germany 


ERMANY is like a boy who's 
been kept after school for break- 
ing up the furniture. The teacher has 
given him a good talking-to. She’s 
not sure that he’s sorry for what he’s 
done. But she’s going to give him a 
chance to prove that he can behave 
better. 

You were a small child when Ger- 
many started breaking up Europe's 
furniture. In 1939 the Germans at- 
tacked their neighbors, the Poles. 
That started World War II. It took 
five years of fighting to beat the 
Germans. 

The United Nations, which had 
teamed up to win the war, puzzled 
over what to do with Germany. 

Some people said: “Punish the 
Germans so severely that they won't 
ever be able to lift a finger against 
their neighbors again.” These people 
wanted to take away Germany’s fac- 
They wanted to the 
Germans to make their living by 
farming 


OTHERS WOULD SUFFER TOO 


Germany is a thickly settled coun- 
try, and it does not have enough 
good farm land to raise food for all 
its people. For many years Germany 
has had to buy food from other 
countries. It has paid for this food 
by selling coal from German mines 
and goods made by German factories. 

If Germany's factories were taken 


tories torce 


away, the nations that won the war ° 


would have to go on feeding the 
Germans—or leave many of them to 
starve. 

If Germany were a poor farming 
country, she could not buy the goods 
of her neighbor countries. Most 
countries of western Europe carry 
on much of their trade with Ger- 
many, and all of these countries 
would suffer. 

So the winning nations decided it 
would be better to try to reform* 
Germany, instead of taking away 
Germany’s means of making a living. 
The Allies decided to become school 
teachers, to show the Germans how 
to live decently with other nations. 


* Means word is defined on page 10. 


The U. S., Britain, France, and 
Russia divided Germany into four 
parts. Each of the four countries took 
charge of one of the parts. 

It was hoped that the four parts 
could be brought together into one 
nation. But the Russians and the 
other three Allies could not agree on 
how to do this. The Russians went 
ahead by themselves and turned their 
part of Germany, the eastera section, 
into a Communist-run region. 

The western part of Germany was 
divided into three parts. The British 
army took charge of the north, the 
American army of the south, and the 
French army of the southwest, along 
the border of France. (See map. ) 

Schools were opened. Books that 
praised war and dictators were 
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thrown out. Books that told about 
peace and democracy were brought 
in. 

Teachers and officials who had 
helped Hitler, Germany’s Nazi lead- 
er, and belonged to the Nazi party, 
lost their jobs. New political parties 
were formed. Elections were held. 
The Allies tried to train the German 
people to govern themselves instead 
of letting dictators do their thinking 
for them. 

After a while it was decided to 
allow the Germans to have a govern- 
ment of their own for all of western 
Germany. Just 10 months ago this 
new government began its work. 
The region it controls is called the 
“Federal Republic of Germany.” 

The U. S., Britain, and France still 
hold a good deal of power in the 
Federal Republic. The Germans may 
not set up an army or have dealing 
with other countries. 

U. S., British, and French soldiers 
are still stationed in Germany. They 
are on guard against uprising or civil 
war. 
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Map for Junior Scholastic by Frank Danovich 


The U. S., British, and French zones of Germany have become the Federal Republic 
of Germany. The Russian zone is the German Democratic Republic. Berlin is also 
divided into four parts. Saar has its own government, is closely tied to France. 





German boys and girls line up for books at U.S.-run library in Nurnberg. 


admitted to 
the “family of nations.” But it is get- 
ting more and more freedom. 
Germans are getting their factories 
going again. With products of these 
tactories 


Germany is not yet 


. the Germans can begin to 
support themselves again. The U. S., 
France, and Britain have been spend- 
ing much money supporting the Ger- 
mans. The three Allies would like to 
get rid of this expense 

At the same time the Allies want 
to keep Germanys factories from 
making war weapons 

Some Germans continue to praise 
Hitler and the things he did They 
talk as if they wanted a 


again in Germany 


MAY BE A DANGER 


e 
rid h ypes that those voices 


other Ger- 
peace and 
Otherwise, it the Federal 


dictator 


rowned out by 


} 
neve in 


any becomes an 
it may be as 


er to the world as 


Republic is a strip of 


34) es long by 200 
northern edge is as 
he southern tip of 
ith it is about as 
Washington. Its 


is about 


sol 
miles 


has 30 times as many 
mn. With 46,000,000 
people, it | near] third as 
United 


one 
many 
States 

Two thirds 


people ¢ le entire 


of the people of pre- 


war Germany live in the Federal 


8. Army photograph 


Republic. It covers about half the 
territory of the “old” Germany. 

It is also important to remember 
what the Federal Republic does 
NOT include. 

It does not include the Saar, a 
small rich mining and factory district 
bordering on France. The Saar has 
its own government but is more or 
less controlled by France. Most of 
the coal from the mines of the Saar 
goes to France. 


BERLIN IS SEPARATE 


The Federal Republic does not in- 
clude Berlin, Germany’s largest city. 
It was the capital of Germany until 
World War II ended. Today the Rus- 
sian zone surrounds it. The Russians, 
Americans, British, and French each 
control a part of Berlin. The Repub- 
lic wants the American, British, and 
French sections of Berlin made part 
of the Republic. 

The Federal Republic does not in- 
clude any of the eastern half of pre- 
war Germany. All of this land is con- 
trolled by Russia o1 
munist allies in Poland and eastern 


Russia’s Com- 
Germany. Eastern Germany «oes not 
western 
it grows more food. 


have as many factories as 
But 


It also has some important coal mines 


Germany 


and industries. 

The Federal Republic of Germany 
is something like a gently sloping 
The low end is in the north. 
The high end is in the south. There 
are ridges of low hills that run more 
or less south-to-north. Between the 
ridges, rivers flow gently down to the 
North Sea. 

The climate is mild and in most 


ramp 


places there is plenty of rain for 
crops. 

If you came by sea to visit this 
“new Germany,” you would probably 
arrive at the North Sea port of Bre- 
men. The United States uses this port 
to bring in most of its supplies for 
Germany 

Bremen is really a river port. It is 
on the Weser River, 50 miles from 
the sea. Germany doesn’t have many 
good harbors on the seacoast. The 
coast is so flat and sandy that expert 
pilots are needed to bring ocean 
ships safely into port. The pounding 
sea eats away land that is not pro- 
tected by man-made walls. 

The other great seaport of Ger 
many, Hamburg, is also a river port. 
It lies on the Elbe. 

Hamburg used to be one of the 
world’s leading ports. More shipping 
business came to Hamburg than to 
any port but New York and London. 
A lacework of canals fans out from 
Hamburg to other parts of Germany. 
Much of Hamburg’s shipping busi- 
ness was with the eastern part of 
Germany. 


SHIP-BUILDING CENTER 


Today the trade with Communist- 
ruled eastern Germany is almost 
gone. After the war Germany was 
forbidden to build ships. That killed 
Hamburg’s great shipbuilding indus- 
try. 

Recently the U. S., Britain, and 
France decided that Germany may 
build small freight ships. Hamburg 
shipbuilders are going back to work. 

As you travel about in northern 
Germany, you see great stretches of 
land as level as a table-top, and al- 
most as empty of trees. North Ger- 
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Wolff from Black Star 
German farmer hoes his vegetables. 





many is a low-lying plain, more than 
100 miles wide. 

The land is not especially fertile. 
Ages ago, a great ice sheet came 
down from the north and scraped off 
most of the soil. But the thrifty Ger- 
mans have learned to make the land 
fruitful. They tend the land carefully 
and use much fertilizer. There are 
fields of rye, to make the dark bread 
most Germans eat; potatoes, the next 
most important German food crop; 
and some other vegetables, such as 
sugar beets 


STEEL-MAKING CENTER 


At the southern edge of this plain, 
a little river called the Ruhr flows 
down to meet the great Rhine River. 
The valley of the Ruhr is one of the 
most thickly settled places in the 
world. It is overhung with coal smoke 
and full of great factories. Mountains 
of slag* from steel mills form the 
horizon. 

Here most of the country’s steel is 
made. A large part of Germany’s 
manufactured goods come from the 
Ruhr. Without the Ruhr, the Federal 
Republic of Germany would be a 
poor country. With the Ruhr, this 
new Republic may yet become one 
of the world’s powerful nations. 

What is the secret of the Ruhr’s 
wealth? 


COAL FOR STEEL 


Beneath the soot-blackened soil lie 
great coal mines. The best coal in 
Europe for steel-making comes from 
the Ruhr. The iron mines of Lorraine 
in France, are nearby, and supply 
much of the iron for Ruhr steel mills. 
From the Ruhr, railroads and water- 
ways fan out to every part of Ger- 
many. 

You leave the Ruhr and go up- 
stream along the Rhine. Barges plow 
up and down the river. It is one of 
the busiest waterways in Europe 

As you travel south, you find your- 
self in Germany’s story-book country. 
Castles built by knights of the Mid- 
dle Ages frown the 
heights. You pass The 
towers of its great cathedral can be 
seen for miles across the plain. You 


down from 


Cologne 


pass Bonn, where the great musician 
Now Bonn is 
the capital of the Rederal Republic 

In a countryside covered with 


Beethoven was born 


vineyards, you pass the wine-making 
city of Coblenz. Along the upper 


* Means word is defined on page 10 


Rhine are many sheltered, sunny val- 
leys, where rainfall is light. Hills 
along the French and Belgian border 
cut off most of the rainy west winds 
that sweep across the northern plain. 
Grapes thrive in this warm, dry cli- 
mate 

Your journey continues. You pass 
Mainz and Worms, where’ Roman 
ruins prove that civilization is old in 
this part of Germany. At the entrance 
to the Black Forest, beloved by tour- 
ists, is the resort town of Baden- 
Baden. Thousands of visitors come 
here to drink the water of the mineral 
springs, or to bathe in the waters. 
A map of Germany will show you 
many towns whose names contain 
the word bad. That means “bath,” 
and marks a mineral-spring resort. 


BAVARIA 


East of the Rhine country is the 
plateau of Bavaria. Like the upper 
Rhine country, its chief “natural re- 
source” is scenery. Many tourists 
come here to see the lovely mountain 
lakes and the people with their color- 
ful costumes and feathered caps. 

In the level regions of Bavaria are 
good farms that grow grain, grapes, 
the best tobacco in Germany, and 
the hops used to make the famous 
Bavarian beer. 

In Bavaria you find home. work- 
shops. The whole family, from father 
to the youngest children, work to- 
gether making cuckoo clocks or dolls 
or toys. 

Usually these toy-making towns 
were centers of mining years ago, for 
Bavaria has deposits of iron and coal 
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and lead and other minerals. Many 
mines closed because the minerals 
could be mined more cheaply in 
other places. The people didn’t want 
to leave their homes. They turned to 
the only resource left—wood. (A third 
of Bavaria is covered by forests. ) 


FORESTS TREASURED 


No nation treasures its forests more 
than Germany. When a tree is cut 
down, another is planted in its place. 
Almost every tree is counted and 
marked down in the government's 
records. The German name for many 
hills and mountains ends in wald, 
which means “wood.” If you fly 
across Germany, you will see that 
most of the hills are crowned by 
forests. 

Southern Bavaria slopes up to the 
northern fringe of the Alps Moun- 
tains. Here you can climb the snow- 
capped Zugspitze, nearly 10,000 feet 
high, Germany’s highest mountain. 

Here in the Alps—only a few miles 
apart—rise the two chief rivers of the 
Republic of Germany. One, the 
Rhine, flows north to the North Sea. 
The other, the Danube, flows east to 
the Black Sea. At their source, it is 
said, an underground channel links 
their waters. 

Before World War II river boats 
traveled in and out of Germany on 
the Danube. Countries along the river 
exchanged goods (and ideas, too). 
Today this great water highway is 
like a “Road Closed.” Communists 
rule the nations of the lower Danube. 
They have stopped practically all 
river trading with Germany. 


Wide World photo 


Close to the Rhine lies the Federal Republic Parliament at Bonn. Over 
the roof flies the black, red, and gold flag of the new republic. 





Ingrid with a friend, Ernst Sterr 


By Ingrid Herold 


AM 15 years old and have lived 
in Munich for six years. My father 
is a teacher of languages. Before the 
war our family lived wherever my 
father was given a teaching job. At 
that the 
was sending many teachers abroad 
I was Istanbul, Turkey, 
my father was teaching at a 
Later 
Bolivia. At 
other times we lived in Germany 
During the 
the German army as a translator 
the 
ind was held in Russia as a 


time German government 


born in 
where 


German government school. 


we spent two years in 
war my father was in 
He 
vas captured by Russians in 
1944 
prisoner of war for four years 

When he returned to Germany last 
ear he could not find a job in 
Munich. So he went to Kaiserslautern 
to teach in a school. 

Here in Munich I live with my 
nother, my brother Ullrich, who is 
13, and my sister Uta, who is eight 
\Mly cousin Yutta 21, 
stays with us. Her mother lives in 
tl] Yutta 
ime to live with us in the U. S. zone 


who 1S also 


ie Russian zone of Germany 


vcause living conditions are much 
etter here 
We live in 


and 


two rooms—a living 


om a bedroom. We share a 
kitchen and a bathroom with another 
family. Before the war we had an 
eight-room apartment. It is hard to 
find a place to live in Munich be- 
iuse many buildings were destroyed 


n bombings. 


This year I amattendingaHandels 


How We Live 


schule. This is a business school 
where we study stenography, book- 
keeping, typing, business correspon- 
dence, and business English. I shall 
graduate in the spring. Then I hope 
to get a job as a secretary. 

Last year I went to high school. 
The usual high school course is four 
years, but we may leave after two 
years if we wish to take a business 
course. 

In high school special prizes are 
given for high grades. I won three 
prizes last year, which made my 
mother very proud. But I was more 
excited when I won a prize for danc- 
ing the tango and the waltz at a 
dance at the German Youth Activi- 
ties (GYA) center. 


WE GO TO GYA 


The GYA program is part of the 
U. S. Army’s plan to make Germany 
democratic. Many activities are 
planned for young people. 

My brother, sister, and I go to a 
GYA center which is next to our 
house. It is a large, two-story stone 
building. There is a huge ballroom, 
a gymnasium, a sewing room, a crafts 
room, an art studio, a library, a 
kitchen, and two canteens where we 
can play ping pong and eat. 

The center gives classes in many 
including dancing. This 
month we are learning how to jitter- 
bug! Dances are held at the center 
on Saturday nights and holidays. 

I get up at 6:30 every morning, 
and have a breakfast of rolls and 
butter, and coffee with milk. Then 
I go to school on my bicycle. 

At school during the morning we 
have a hot meal of soup, fruit, and 
The American Friends Ser- 
vice Committee serves this free to 
all boys and girls between the ages 
of six and eighteen. My classes run 
from 8 o'clock to 1. 

We eat our big meal of the day at 
home at 2 o'clock. We usually have 
meat, potatoes and vegetables, pud- 
ding, and milk. 

I study all afternoon until 6:30, 
when we eat supper. Then we have 


subjects, 


cocoa. 


sandwiches, cake, and tea. Sometimes 
my mother makes small round balls 


of grated potatoes cooked with goose 
fat. 

I spend the rest of the evening 
studying until I go to bed at 9. Some- 
times I go to the opera or to a con 
cert with my mother. 

Clothes, like food, are a problem 
for most Germans because prices are 
so high. We are fortunate because 
we receive clothes from my grand- 
parents, who live in Denver, Colo- 
rado. They went to the United States 
from Germany in 1928 and are now 
U. S. citizens. They visited us last 
summer. I do not want to go to the 
United States. I want to stay here. 

My brother, sister, and I hope the 
GYA will take us on a trip this sum- 
mer. Our vacation from school runs 
from July 15 to September 1. Last 
summer my brother and I went on 
two trips which were organized by 
the GYA. 

On the first trip we spent two 
weeks cycling through the moun- 
tains. Later in the summer 40 of us 
spent a week at a lake where we 
swam and went boating. We trav- 
eled both ways in a U. S. Army bus 

My address is: Innere Wiener- 
strasse 19, Munich 8, Germany. 


By Jaroslaw Savchuk 


O YOU know that there are many 

people here who are not Ger- 
mans, but who live in Germany be- 
cause they have nowhere else to go? 
[ am one of them. My parents and I 
are Displaced Persons. We live in a 
DP camp which is run by the Inter 
national Refugee Organization (IRO) 
This is an agency of the United 
Nations 

I am 14 and have lived in Ger 
many for nine years. Before the war 
my family lived on a small farm near 
the town of Stanivzy in the Ukraine 
The Ukraine is a large area in eastern 
Europe. Most of it belongs to Russia 

I hardly remember the land where 
I was born. My parents tell me that 
we had a few acres of land where we 
raised wheat, two cows, and some 
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in GERMANY 


pigs. At that time my two older 
sisters—Olga and Katrinka—also lived 
with us. 

At the beginning of the war the 
Germans invaded the Ukraine. They 
separated my family. My parents 
were sent to Austria, to be slave 
laborers. I was sent with them be- 
caus I was a small child. My sisters, 
because they were older, were not 
sent with us. We have never found 
out what happened to Olga and Ka- 
trinka. We have written many letters 
trying to trace them. 

Later in the war the Germans took 
us to a work camp in southern Ger- 
many. After Germany was defeated, 
IRO began to take care of the DP’s, 
who had been brought to Germany 
from almost every country in Europe. 

IRO brought us to this camp in 
1946. It is about 20 miles from Mu- 
nich and is called Warner Caserne. 
It was once an army camp for Ger- 
man troops. The road leading here is 
lined with DP camps like ours. 

A high wire fence surrounds our 
camp. The camp always looks gloomy 
and grey. U. S. Military Police guard 
the entrance. There are also German 
policemen patrolling the camp. We 
are all free to come and go. 

In our camp there are eight large, 
grey stone buildings. Several thou- 
sand DP’s live in them. On the ground 
Hoor of each building is a commu- 
nity kitchen where we eat. 

My parents and I live in one cor- 


ner of a large room shared by four 
families. There are ten grown-ups 
and three children in the room. Blan- 
kets are hung over ropes to divide 
the room into four parts. The room 
is crowded with trunks and boxes. 
There is no other place where we can 
store the few things we still own. In 
our corner we have three beds, a 
wardrobe, and a small chest. 

When I came here, it was the first 
chance I had had to go to a real 
school. I attend classes with other 
Ukrainian children. Our teachers are 
Ukrainian. There are separate schools 
for the children from other countries. 

Our classrooms are in the base- 
ment of the buildings. Classes begin 
at 8 o'clock in the morning and we 
are dismissed at noon. This year I 
am studying English, German, his- 
tory, geography, mathematics, re- 
ligion, and physical training. Most 
of the time we speak our native lan- 
guage, but I can also speak German. 

The IRO people try to make things 
as nice as possible. They Show movies 
every night. My favorites are U. S. 
cowboy films. Since the pictures have 
German subtitles* I can understand 
them. 

Occasionally in the evenings we 
all gather together to dance and sing. 
Some of the children still remember 
how to dance the hopach, our Ukrai- 
nian national dance. I like to play 
my mandolin for them. 


* Means word is defined on page 10 


Jaroslaw holds his school books. 


My father works as a dishwasher 
in the kitchen. He receives some pay 
for this. My mother does needle- 
work, which she sells to shops in 
Munich. We can earn very little 
money. IRO feeds us and gives us 
our clothes. I have a suit, an over- 
coat, and several shirts. 

We always have black coffee with 
bread and butter for breakfast. At 
noon we eat our main meal of por- 
ridge and potatoes or macaroni. 
Sometimes we have fruit. For sup- 
per, at 6 o'clock, we have soup, pota- 
toes, and coffee. Once a week we have 
meat. Children are given a quart-and- 
a-half of milk a week. Every morning 
in school we are served cocoa, bread 
and butter, and cheese or sausage. 

More than anything else, I would 
like to leave Germany and stop be- 
ing a Displaced Person. My parents 
have applied to the U. S. Govern- 
ment for permission to go to the 
United States. We want to become 
U. S. citizens. In the meantime, I am 
working hard on my English lessons. 

I cannot give you my address be- 
cause by the time you read this I 
hope to be on the way to your coun- 
try. Perhaps I may even meet you 
some day. 


Junior Scholastic gratefully acknowl- 
edges the assistance of Joan Kapp in 


obtaining the interviews with Ingrid and 
Jaroslaw. 





HOW WORDS CHANGE 


BATCH-uk-let 

t man 1S ¢ alle d a bac he lor if he 

Many 

hachelor was a cowhand 
The Latin 


ca In 


bachelor Today 
is not 
iarried centuries ago. a 


word for “cow was 


some areas of ancient 
Rome, the word changed to bacca 
Later, a herd of 


bac calia The 


cows was called a 
man who took care of 
the cows, and did other jobs around 
the farm, was known as a baccalarius 

Traveling to the 
Middle Ages. the became 
hachel ? The n it 


nan who worked for a landownet 


France during 
word 


meant “a yvoung 


Since the bacheler was voung and 
wh he 


had no wealth of his 


ly unmarried 


was 


usual For this reason 
iny unmarried man came to be 
labeled a bacheler. The English kept 
this meaning when thev formed the 
vord bachelor 

Some 


come husbands. Others remain bach- 


bac helors do marry and be 


r lors until the COWS COTE home 


Sound Off! 


Can you 
quick? 
Of course! You know that the com- 

bination qu is pronounced kw in Eng- 

lish. So 


queen as if 


pronounce queen—quart 


you naturally pronounce 
it were written Kween 

But this gu combination might be 
different for 


only French or Spanish 


someone who spoke 
The reason 
is that in those languages. qu usvally 
sounds like k 

We also have a 
qu sounds like k 
have taken directly trom 
We still keep 
pronunciation 

There is a South 
which we call by its Spanish name 
quebracho. We pronounce it kay- 
BRAH-choh. The French word for 
We use it to 
points im 


few words where 


These are words 
which we 
French and Spanish 
their “foreign 


American tree 


“fourteen” is quatorze 


mean “fourteen certain 
card games. We pronounce it kuh- 
TOHRZ 

Can you underline the correct pro- 
nunciation4or each word? Watch out 
tor the “foreign” ones! 
KITE—KWITE 
quay—KWEE—KEE 
quill—-KWIHL—KIHL 
qualn—KAHM--KWAHM 
~KWU—KU 


quite 


queue us as in cube) 





RED * WORDS 


Words starred® in this issue are defined here 


armada (ahr-MAY-duh or ah 
N \ fleet of war 
CAI 


MAH 


galleon 


reform FOR' 


sensitive (SEHN 


s 


»s T ehning ores 
subtitle (SUHB-t 
nh gh Noun | 
ng at the bott 
reen. rit] 


in one country, and shown in another. 
Thev translate the actors speeches into 
the audience's language 

survey (SUR-vav. Pronounce 
nour “Noun A study made ot 
tain subject or situation 

vaudeville (VOHD-vihl 
deh-vihl). Noun. A 
| 


VIN 
hince4;rs singers con 


variety 
edians 
zither (ZIHTH-er.) Nov 


trument four 


10) 


r a flat sounding box 


HOW TO PRONOUNCE 
HAM-burg 
as in at, ur aS In urn 
Kaiserslautern (K1I-zuhrs-LOU-tuhrn 
Pronounce i as in high; ou as in out 
Munich (MU-nihk. Pron 
In cube 
Ruhr 
tood.) 


Hamburg Pronounce 4 
unce i «as 


ROOR.  Pronour F in 


Junior Writers 


The Fun of Winter 


I like to coast in winter 
On the hill behind the church 
lo climb and glide and dodge¢ 


Among the infant birch 


Marlin Garrard, Grade 8 
Gaynor Grade School, Hopkins, Mo 
Teacher, Mrs. Curtiss Pittsenborge: 


At the Baseball Game 


If there’s a hit 


rhe crowd 


it the 


always 


baseball game 
wants the Batter’s 
name 
outfield wall 
The crowd always tries to get the ball 
But the crowd looks on ind hopes to see 


\ ball fly to the baleor \ 


s a hit over the 


Arthur Ansel, Grade 6 
Pennington School, Mt. Vernon, N. Y 
Teacher, Mary G. Martin 


A Cheerleader’s Worries 


Is my ribbon ol 
For I'm 


! 
ton) t 
onigh 


going to the basketball game 
It’s the first game this 

So Ive got to chee 

At the basketball Line 

Does my uniform fit? 

Do I have the 


Voice clear 


Zip? 
Is my 
For the opening cheer? 
Am I all set 

For the basketball game tonight? 
Lenore Snedeker, Grade 6 

Richfield Springs (N.Y.) Central School 
Teacher, Helen Elwood 


My Dog and | 


th Spotty to lav 


I 
i , 


day. 


OH to the 


voods wi 


That’s where we go ‘most every 


} 


' 


sticks for him to ¢ 


1 stick that he can’t trace. 


I throw Lise 


: : 
There's never 


} 1 
Glowing against a sapphire sky, 


1 " : 
Amber and S rise high 


topaz h 
Woven through them 


Searches thi muugh the hills. I 


i strand ot road 


m told 


leaves are rustling 


in like Mother’ rts a-bustling; 
’ 


Ss irlet, verm on iid ind green, 


Oh! It’s like a lovely dream 


’ ' 
thought, 


naught, 


. : 
Spot's pink kiss disturbs my 
Autumn colors to him are 

. : 


Gamey smells are what he preters 


( rackling bush and bird that whirs 

Fay Ojala, Grade 9 

Fitch High School e 
Poquonnock Bridge, Conn. 
Teacher, Catherine Deviney 





THE NEW FORD ENGINE |S YES, EVEN 
SO QUIET YOU CAN HARDLY WITH THE 
HEAR IT 


Al Esper. Fords Chief Test Drive, on Neal f 


| 














GEAR IS A BIG REASON AND I3-WAYS STRONGER BODY 
WHY -iTS NEW COMPOSIT| =: GIVE YOU A NEW HUSHED er am 
MATERIAL CUTS OUT METAL~ : ; _ AISA LIFEGUA 

AGAINST- METAL Ow AS 4 , ~<, -{ Bopy PLUS! 

oe i ee : 


— 
THIS NEW MOLDED TIMING ty FORD'S NEW SOUND-CONDITIONING 
iON? 

















NOTICE THE EASY “FINGER-TIP” FEEL THAT ZIP.... THATS FORD'S 
STEERING...AND WHAT SMOOTHER 


QUIET NEW ENGINE FOR YOU...SMOOTH /, 1 
POWER YOU GET FROM A 100 AND QUIET AS ONLY FLEXIBLE FEEL” (No. YOU KNOW, 


A V-B CAN BE! NDE i} NEAL, FORD'S THE 
WHEN AN . — ALIS WONDERFUL A “ONY CAR IN ITS 
ENGINE THIS POWERFUL 
1S SO QUIET, ITS A SURE 
SIGN OF 
QUALITY ! 





AMERICA'S 
COSTLIEST CARS' 


Te AL! 

(Tan ves ano 
IT SELLS FOR LESS, 
THAN MOST SIKES” 




















YES, NEAL, FORD'S THE ONE 
FINE CAR IN THE LOW-PRICE 


“TEST DRIVE" The 


at your Fo © 50 fo 
It will rlbcan Deale,: “ 


your Ces ! 


“i 8 a 
e~<08 = =e = ee 


SOO 


: 
— 
t= 
' 


IT c —— 1 NEW, EASY WAY TO BE AN EXPERT DRIVER 
CERTAINLY { Send today for your FREE copy of the book: “How to 
am eal a Be an Expert Driver.” 

/ e FORD MOTOR COMPANY, 2903 Schaefer Road, Dearborn, Mich 
Name ( Please print plainly ) 
Street 





Town State 


ae eeeeeeeneceews ee BF eee eee nee 








LETTER FROM ALASKA 


Dear Editor: 

I think Junior Scholastic readers 
would be interested in my school. I 
am the only student in it (6th grade). 
My mother is the only teacher. Our 
house is the school. Junior Scholastic 
is our classroom magazine 

Mv school is the View Cove School 
m Dall Island in southeastern Alas- 
ka. View Cove is about 700 miles 
north of Seattle, Washington 

Only four people live at View Cove 
now. They are my mother, dad, and 
|. Johnny, an old miner, lives near 
our house. And there are my two 
logs—Lady and Kiska 

I'm 13. I lived here with my family 
for three years when I was a baby, 
but I don’t remember much about it. 

Last December I returned to View 
Cove with my mother from Seattle. 
Next September I'll return to Seattle 
to attend the Alexander Hamilton Jr. 
H.S 

Mother and I came here again to 
be with Dad. He's a power shovel 
operator and digs for limestone. 
View Cove is a limestone quarry 
owned by a Seattle cement company. 
A quarry is a huge pit. 

During winter the quarry is closed, 
but Dad is busy clearing snow from 
iround the quarry 

We've had lots of snow in the past 
couple of weeks December 
I've been keeping a weather chart. 
The temperature has ranged from 
10 to 40 degrees. That isn’t very cold 
tor Alaska, but the warm Japan Cur- 
rent runs by here. The Japan Current 
known as the “Gulf 
Stream of the Pacific.” 


Since 


is sometimes 


Daylight now is from 7:30 a.m. to 
about 6 p.m. Dad says it doesn’t ever 
get really dark here in summer. He 
says there’s a twilight from about 
10:30 p.m. to 3 a.m. 

Often I go up to the quarry with 
Dad. Lady and Kiska romp behind 
us in the snow. We've spotted wolves, 
so Dad always takes his gun along. 
I've seen lots of wolf and deer tracks. 

Just the other night a doe shivered 
down the path to our house. It came 
for water. We keep a tub’ of water 
(melted snow) on our porch. Run- 
ning water has been shut off since 
December. 

Our hunting, trapping, and fishing 
season is closed now. There are lots 
of mink on Dall Island. During the 
fishing season we bring in kings 
(salmon), red snappers. and black 


Norman and Kiska 


cod. There are also clams and crabs 
here. 

I've seen seals, black fish (killer 
whales), sea lions, and land otters 
Land otters have beautiful shiny 
coats. They sit on logs and eat the 
fish that they scoop from the water 

I watch for birds, too. I've seen 
Oregon juncos, blue jays, sparrows, 
sea gulls, crows, and ravens. A beau 
tiful robin flashes around. I like to 
watch a wise kingfisher by the dock 
He sits on a wire as if he’s half asleep 
Then he dives for fish. 

The other day Dad and I counted 
12 American eagles. We also spotted 
a lonesome loon that flies around 
View Cove. 

I like to spend time watching birds, 
fish, and animals. There are no movies 
here. We brought books up from 
Seattle, so I have stories to read. | 
listen to the radio often. “The Lone 
Ranger” and “Challenge of the Yu- 
kon” are my favorite programs. 

On Sundays we “go to church” by 
radio. We listen to the service from 
the First Methodist Church in Seattle. 

There are no stores here either. 
Ketchikan, about 90 miles away, is 
our nearest shopping center. We 
shop by mail order to Ketchikan or 
Seattle. When the weather is good, 
Ellis Airlines send a mail plane twice 
a week. 

I'd like to hear from boys and girls 
in the states. I wonder if you could 
ask them to write to me by air mail. 

Yours sincerely, 
NorMan McKECHNIE 
View Cove, Alaska 
Via Ketchikan 


SSO OOO OOOO ROOM OHO] O’WOEHLOEOHE OO Oo 


Visitors from India. Burma, Israel 


(This is a continuation of last week's 


Junior Scholastic story 

from 16 foreign 

recently visited the U, S.) 
Balakrishnan Nair, 17, of Kot- 


tavam, India: 


about the teen- 


agers who 


countries 


boys and girls have given 
ne, ‘Bala.’ [ like it 

's are of the 

ng about the fields 

ds near r town. I like to sit 

alone under a starry sky or on a lonely 


hill and think 


nemo! 


“I am an honor student. My favor- 
ite subjects are English and history 
I love to read. My hobbies are stamp 
collecting and photography. I like to 
play tennis, badminton, baseball, and 
basketball. 

“What do I like most about the 
U. S.? So many things are democratic 
here. Before I arrived, I could not 
understand how education 
would be possible 

“I hope I can make many friends 
here. I bring to your great land the 


mass 


message of good will and friendship 
from thousands of Indians who ad- 
mire the U.S.” 


Yadana Nat Mai, 17, of May- 
myo, Burma: ( Yadana is the daugh 
ter of a Burmese princess and an 
Australian. In English her name is 
Junerose Bellamy. ) 


“I get up at 6 a.m. every day be 
cause I like to go out horseback 
riding before school starts. 

“School starts at 8:30. I study Eng 
lish, science, mathematics, history 
and music. School ends at 3 p.m 





Then we play basketball, volley ball, 
and hockey. 

“During week ends I like to hunt 
with father. We have a bamboo hut 
in the woods 15 miles from Maymyo. 
That's our hunting headquarters. We 
shoot jungle fowl, pheasant, deer, 
and duck. 


“In 1941 during a Japanese bomb- | 


ing of Rangoon, our capital, I re- 
ceived nine wounds. It was three 
months before I was able to walk 
“Boys and girls of Burma are much 
like those of the U. S. But our girls 
wear a long skirt of many bright 


colors called a longie. We also wear | 
white, called an 


a blouse, usually 


engie. Most girls and women wear a 


flower in their hair, usually a dahlia, | 
rose, gardenia, or jasmine. Boys wear } 


a skirt called a paso 
“We are working for a better world 
and more understanding among na- 


tions. I hope that some day I will be | 


able to show a U. S. student around 
my homeland and treat him as well 
as I have been treated here” 


Avigdor Ziv. 19, from a 
settlement near Tel El 
Israel: 


new 


“I was born in Riga, Latvia. When | 


l was tour, my parents moved to 


Israel (then Palestine) and we have | 


lived there since. 
the 
Arab countries 


‘During between 


and the 


wal 


“What impresses me most here is 
the beauty and color of nature in the 
U. S.—the 
lakes, and 


blue 
im- 


very trees, 


red soil. I am 


green 


also 


pressed with how you have harnessed | 


rivers. We need projects like the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority in Israel. 


“But Israel's biggest problem is | 


how to make room for Displaced 
Persons. We must develop our land 
so that there will be room for all 
who wish to come here 

“I believe we shall have peace in 
the world only if nations work hard 
to understand and help each other.” 








Kasr. 


Israel 


I served in 
the army for several months. 


| Biscuit Company, Niogora Falls, New York, Dept 


Janet was doltish, 
unpopular, plain — 

Treated by schoolmates 
with utter disdain... 


Until her grocer 
suggested she try 

This breakfast “build-up” 
that folks rate so high. 





Now it’s NABISCO 
SHREDDED WHEAT each day 
That gives Janet zip 

for her work and her play... 


, eT 
, REAKFasy Start each day 
Fuu, with delicious 
NABISCO 
OF Power SHREDDED 
2 A or 
FROM real ‘‘get up 
NIAGARA ; 
FALLS 


Her marks have zoomed up 
and friends swarm about - 
Wherever she goes, 
she’s a real stand-out! 


and go’'’! 
Crunchy, gold- 
en biscuits. . 

hearty whole 
wheat flavor! 

















BAKED BY NABISCO - NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 
NOTE TO TEACHERS: Valuable new wall chart and student project sheets on the role of whole 
wheat in America’s economy and society and in the family diet are available. Write to National 
5-250. This offer good in United Stotes only. 
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‘Citizenship Quiz @& 


cacacacacacacacacacacacacacacacacacacacacacacaca 


1. GERMANY 


Some of the foll 
rue, others ar 


the true 


wing stat 


Put T 
statements, F 
Score 3 


tements are 
in front of 
in front. of the 
points for each. 


e false 


false ones 


Total, 30 


1. Germany's attack on Poland in 
1939 started World War IL. 

2. Throughout its history 
never has had to buy 
ther countries. 
3. Western 
the 


Ger- 
many tood from 
Germany is now 


called of Ger 


many . 
__4. Western with 46,- 
000,000 people, has about one third as 
many people as the U. S. 
5. The Ruhr is the region where 
most of Germany's steel is made. , 
6. Germany 
on the 
_7. The eastern part of Germany 
is Communist-run 
8. The Saar, 
and factory district 


by 


‘Federal Republic 


Germany, 


has many good har- 


bors seacoast 


a small rich mining 
is fully controlled 
Germany 
9. The most important food crops 
f Germany 


10 


and rye 
Germany's largest 


are potatoes 


Berlin is 


My 


score___ 


2. WHICH FOUR? 


Circle the 
below 


four list 
into 


Score 


nations in the 
divided Germany 
World War IL. 
Total, 16 


Britain 
Spain 


which 
uur parts 


‘ 


ifter 


T ea h 


Russia 
Italy 


My score 


3. ooemvend S LETTER 


yrrect 


to the 


answers 


answers 
' 
sted 


nts for 


the 


1Wa 


ns ( h 0se 
ifter 


t ich 


the questions 


otal, 12 


name of ne ocean 


Alaska’s 


rms southern 
$a Quarry? 
ves limest 


s used in 


vhich season doesn’t it 
ever get really dark in Alaska? 

tar, winter, cement, Gulf Stream, sum- 
mer, a long sandbar, a huge pit, Japan 
Current 


M 


These questions ere based on articles 
in this issue. Perfect score is 100 
Answers are in TEACHERS EDITION 


4. NEWS REPORTER 


that you are a roving 
porter. Check the eorrect ending rn 
each of the following statements. Score 
5 a for each. Total, 30. 


The U. S. House of Re /presenta- 
me has voted to add two new states 
to the Union. They would be 

a. Samoa and Kili 

b. Puerto Rico and Guam 

ce. Alaska and Hawaii 

2. The Virgin Islands a 
islands in the 


Imagine 


re a group of 


a. Mediterranean Sea 
b. Caspian Sea. 
c. Caribbean Sea 


3. The United Nations is preparing 
a catalogue for 
lant breeders. 
b. butterfly collectors. 
c. dress designers. 


4. The U. 
bomb which 
a. explodes only in the strato- 
sphere. 
b. can save lives at sea 
c. is made entirely of glass. 
5. British divers are searching in 
Scottish waters for a sunken 


S. Navy has designed a 


a. lighthouse. 
b. coral island 
c. treasure ship 


6. U. S. prospectors are using a 
plane and magnetometer to search for 
a. uranium. 
h, gold 
c. marble 
My 


score 


5. PICTURES TO GUIDE YOU 


Score 6 points for each of the 
lowing you get right. Total, 12 


Total score 


< 


1. This mammal is a 2. He is our Virgin 


Islands’ first native 


MARCH 22, 1950 | 


- out 


Right This Way 


Cynthia Koodin, 
would like to know: 

If a friend invites you to her haquse 
for dinner, is it proper for you to leave 
the table when she does—before the 
rest of the family has finished? 

Usually the proper thing is to re- 
main at the table as long as everyone 
else does. If it is absolutely necessary 
for you to leave early, you should ask 
the other people at the table to excuse 
you. 


of Brooklyn, N. Y 


Some families are more easy-going 
about this rule than others are. In this 
case, you may follow your friend’s lead 
Both she and you should ask her par- 
ents to excuse you. 

J. S., another reader, asks: 

When a boy or girl says something to 
embarrass you, should you laugh it off 
or take it seriously? 


The wisest way to meet an embar- 
rassing remark is to treat it lightly. Usu- 
ally people tease you only to “get a rise 
of you,” not to hurt you. If you 
take the teasing seriously, they will 
continue to embarrass you and you will 
be made unhappy. If you simply over- 
look the teasing, they will probably 
stop it and accept you as a good sport 


Jane Bishop, who attends the Wright 
Consolidated School, in Creamery, Pa. 
wonders: 

If you are baby-sitting for a family 
that has a television set, is it all right 
to use the set? 

This should be decided by the peo- 
ple for whom you are baby-sitting. 
Ask them, before they leave the house, 
if you may use the television set. If 
they say yes, ask them to show you 
how it works so you do not risk work 
ing it incorrectly. 

When you want to use 
someone’s home—radio, 
anv other machine—you 
ask permission to do so 


invthing in 
telephone, ot 


should first 





NEW MOVIES 


Tops, don't miss. “Worthwhile. 
“Save Your Money. 


“CINDERELLA (RKO). Walt Dis- 
ney is in top form as he puts his anima- 
tors to work on one of the world’s 
favorite fairy stories. His Cinderella may 
remind you a little of Al Capp’s Daisy 
Mae, and Prince Charming could be L'il 
Abner’s first cousin. But the cleverest 
part of the film is the animal characters 
Disney has added to the original fairy 
tale. The mice who come to Cinderella’s 
iid are among Disney's best creations 


“/“THE GREAT RUPERT (Eagle- 
Lion). This amusing movie has Jimmy 
Durante teamed up with a squirrel 
named Rupert. Rupert, who moves into 
an attic belonging to Durante’s miserly 
landlord, has no use for the money he 
finds hidden there. Rufpert passes the 
jackpot on to Durante, who is cast as a 
warm-hearted vaudeville® star out of a 
job. Durante uses this unexpected for- 
tune to help other people, and before 
you know it everybody’s happy. Tom 
Drake and Terry Moore supply a little 
romance on the side. 


“FRANCIS (Universal-International). 
Not to be outdone by Jimmy Durante 
and his Rupert, Donald O'Connor turns 
up in this hilarious comedy with a side- 
kick named Francis. Francis is a talking 
mule who sets out to advise O'Connor. 
O'Connor plays a green young Army 
lieutenant. By following Francis’ advice, 
O'Connor all but defeats the Japanese 
single-handed and is quite the hero— 
until he tries to explain to his superior 
officers that he got his “inside informa- 
tion” from a mule! 


“/“THE THIRD MAN (Selznick- 
Korda). You can’t twist a radio dial or 
stroll past a record shop this month 
without getting an earful of zither*® 
working on The Third Man Theme. This 
haunting melody is part of the back- 
ground music for a new British mystery- 
melodram i. 

The Third Man is the story of a man- 
hunt in occupied Vienna. A_ writer 

Joseph Cotten) goes to Vienna to meet 
i friend (Orson Welles), but arrives 
just in time for his friend’s funeral. 
Suspicious of the reports of how his 
friend died, the writer begins to ask 
questions. His investigation leads him 
an eerie chase through the dimly-lit 
streets of Vienna. 

The razzle-dazzle direction of Carol 
Reed, one of Britain’s most talented 
movie-makers, will keep you on the edge 
of your seat. 


* Means word is defined on page 10. 











Now Official e ee Before you start yelling “robber!”— 


check the new look in strike zones: 
The Strike Zone is that space 
over home plate which is between 
the batter’s arm-pits and the top 
of his knees when he assumes 

his natural stance. 


ALWAYS official... 


@ The great Spalding and Spalding-made 
Reach are the only base balls ever used in the 
National League, or American League, and 
every World Series and All-Star game. 





Off this record there’s one rule not subject 
to change: Spalding’s diamond supremacy. It's a 
clear-cut case of unmatched quality and per- 
formance always associated with the biggest 
name in sports—Spalding! 


Tuins of Mhe wv Majors 


BOTH MADE BY 


palding 


Ge) Sets the Pace in Sports 








PLANTERS 


CONTEST WINNERS 
1949-1950 


Conducted through 
Scholastic Magazines 


FIRST PRIZE 
$25-00 
MISS RITA 
RECKLINGHAUSER 


404 Humboldt Street 
Rochester 10, N. Y. 


SECOND PRIZE $15-9° 
MARTY SCHWAB 


1616 Ruth Ave 
Lovisville 5, <entucky 


THIRD PRIZE $10-90 


SANDRA RUTH GOLDBERG 
1120 S. Central Park 
Chicago 24, ill 


FOURTH PRIZE 
(15 winners) $1-9 each 


PATRICK J. ALLEN 
P.O. Box 489, Houston, Texas 


TOMMY BERGER 


\& 





it takes 36 words to complete this puzzle. 
Score 2 points for each word you get right, 
and see how close you can come to the top 
score of 72. 


CLUE CORNER: Three definitions in this puzzle 
refer to a Californian who moved to New 
England early in his life. He wrote many 
prize winning poems about New England such 


8150 Magnolia Avenue, Riverside, Calif | as A Witness Tree, New Hampshire, A Further 


MARY BLENDER 
649 Grand Avenue, St. Paul, Minnesota 


MICHAEL BOYD 


| 


1115 Merchant, Emporia, Kansas | 


WAYNE BRIGGS 


ANITA DABES 
RD =2, Groton, New York 
AUDREY DICKENSON 
P. O. Box 97, Sparta, Wisconsin 
MERVYN GOLDSTEIN 
4720 N. Spaulding Ave., Chicago 25, Il. 
BILL J. GOTTLIEB 


RD 1, Hillsboro, Oregon 


BARBIE LEE MARTIN 


l. 
Virginia, Illinois | 4 
5 


| 


1715 N. E. 56 Ave., Portiand 13, Oregon | 


JANE MASURE 


186 North Street, Feeding Hills, Mass. | 


BRUCE NESBITT 


MURIEL SCHURGER 
676 Asbury Street, St. Paul 4, Minnesota 


CHARLOTTE L. SMITH 


1524 N. Throop, Chicago 22, Illinois 


4164 Ross Parkway, Wichita 10, Kansas | 


JOAN E. TRADER 
3718 South Wayne Ave., Fort Wayne 6, Ind. 


The 100 honorable mention prize 
be notified direct. 


PLANTERS PEANUTS 


Planters Nut & Chocolate Co. 


winners will 


Range. He was born on March 26, 1875, and 
is still living today 


To cook in fat or oil. 
I ish eggs 
Strike lightls 
8. Short for Robert 
). Rock that holds metal 
Employs 
You can — — — out an allowance by 
doing odd jobs 
\ public road 
A tag or label 
Opposite of bottom 
Adverb meaning no. 
Thick sweet liquids. 
Part of your foot 
Three singers make up a — — — —. 
26. Possess. 
Even, as used in poetry. 
Opposite of dry. 
Abbreviation for December. 
Less than two 


This man’s last name is 

His first name is . 
Old-fashioned way of writing “you.” 
This man is a — — — —. 

Noah built one. 

Starting point in golf. 

Passenger vehicle 

Place to sit 

Hard blac k wood. 

A harbor 


Ake DADWUHNeE 


— i he 


Send your best snap- 
shots to Shutterbug 
Editor, Junior Scho 
lastic, 7 E. 12th St., 
New York 3, N. Y. if 


your picture is good, 
you will receive a 
Shutterbug button. 


PAUL BUNYAN and Babe, his blue ox. 
Statues at Bemidji, Minn. Photo by Bob 
Redfield, Sioux Falls (S. D.) School. 


BORN abe 


MAY DAY QUEEN. By Genevieve Nakulu, 
Nanaikapono School, Nanakuli, Hawaii. 


rj 
UP AND OVER. Photo by Robert Bruhn, 
Hickory Grove School, Mission, Kansas. 





Large deep soup dish with a cover. 

Past tense of send. 

A part or bit. 

Male child. 

Pull by rope or chain. 

Be in debt. 
29. To perform. 

Answers this week in Teacher Edition; in 

your edition April 5. 


Solution to Last Week's Quiz-word Puzzle 


ACROSS 1-hid; 4-Madison; 
Q-log; 11-Eden; 12-alto; 13-tent; 14-by; 
: 16-cat; 17-or; 18-so; 19-also; 23-wits; 

é ce; 28-athirst; 30-e'er 

; 3-Dolly; -made 

8-jet; 10-go; 12-abet 
18-State; 19-aver; 20-lens; 
23-we; 24-Ira; 27-fir; 29-he 


8-James; 


: 16-coos; 
2l-sect; 22-ore; 





The Cueshion Boy 


Q. Is it all right to take the new anti- 
histamine tablets to prevent colds? I 
atch colds easily 


4. If you catch colds easily, better 
have your doctor check you over. Your 
general may be low. The 
claim for anti-histamine tablets is that 
they stop symptoms such as 


resistance 


sneezing 
ind watering eyes, if taken upon the 
first sign of a cold. However, medical 
science has not yet discovered whether 
they may have harmful effects on the 
body. Many people feel light-headed 
w become drowsy after taking the tab- 
lets. This drowsiness mav be dangerous 
if you drive an automobile or work 
iround machinery. 
that 
used at 


Remember 
lrugs. If 
iken with caution 
ected 


inti-histamines are 
all, they should be 
ind exactly 


as di- 


Q. What can I do to remove 
| have a lot of them on my back 


moles? 


4. You yourself should not do anv- 


iing. Your doctor will tell you whether 
thes 
in do it for vou. 


r not should be removed, and 


Q. At u hat age should I start to 
drink coffee? I am 14, and most of my 
friends drink coffee, but I am not al- 
lowed to 


4. Coffee is a stimulant, not a food 


Mack Farm Journal 


“Like them cooked in their jackets, dear?” 





It gives no nourishment, and does 
nothing useful in helping you achieve 
good growth and a strong body. On the 
contrary, coffee may make you nervous 
and irritable and interfere with vour 
sleep. Coffee-drinking can easily be- 
come a harmful habit, especially dur 
ing your growing vears. Why start it? 


Early-Morning Appetite 


Sure, you know eating breakfast is 
important! The trouble is that you don’t 
seem to have an appetite early in the 
morning. How, then, can yon develop 
the breakfast habit? 

To begin with, allow vourself enough 
time for breakfast in the morning. Get 
ting up at the last minute and rush- 
ing to get to school on time is a sure 
way to kill your appetite 

Perhaps you can’t stow away a big 


meal in the morning. All right, eat a 


small one. But be sure it follows a basic | 


breakfast pattern of fruit, toast, cereal 
and milk. As the habit of eating 
in the morning develops, your appetite 
will increase, and you will find vour- 
self wanting larger amounts of food 

Once you've firmly established the 
breakfast habit, you'll wonder how vou 
ever managed to get throug 
ing on a hastily gulped slice of toast. 
There'll be no more of that nervous, 
mid-morning letdown. What's more, 
you'll find yourself doing better work 
in your morning classes—for the simple 
that brain works better 
when your stomach is satisfied 


or egg, 


} 
th the morn 


reason your 


Cook’s Corner: You won't have to 
fish for compliments if you can broil a 
platter of fish to a 
golden-brown 


mouth-watering 
Here’s how 

To serve six people, use 2 pounds 
fish filets or 6 small fish. (Ask vour fish 
dealer to clean and split the whole fish 
for you.) Wash fish thoroughh 
blot dry with cloth or paper towel 

In a small bow], mix 1 teaspoon sult 
1 teaspoon paprika, and 4% cup melted 
butter, margarine, or salad oil. Brush 
the mixture over the fish. Grease the 
broiler pan and place the fish on it 
Whole fish should be placed skin side 
down. Broil about 2 inches from mod 
erate heat, 10 to 15 minutes 

Fish is done when it is golden-brown 
and tender when touched with a fork. 
Serve garnished with parsley sprigs and 
lemon wedges 


and 








CHAMPIONS DO 


Virgil “Fire” Trucks was last year's 
American League strikeout king. Ace 
Detroit Tiger hurler fanned 153 batters 

won 19 games. And—he had his 
Wheaties! 


“I've eaten Wheaties for years,” says 
Trucks. “And I'd recommend those 
whole wheat flakes, with milk and fruit, 
to any boy or girl as a swell year around 
training dish.” 


WHY DON’T YOU 


Luke Appling is getting ready for 20th 
straight season with Chicago White Sox 
Veteran shortstop boasts lifetime Big 
League batting average of .311. Boasts 
big appetite for WHeEatiEs, too! 


Says Appling. ‘Wheaties are nourish- 
ing and swell for flavor—my favorite 
training dish.” Famous for nourishment, 
Wheaties give you three B vitamins, also 
minerals, food energy, pro- 
tein. 100% whole wheat 
flakes! Second-helping good! 

Had your Wheaties today? 


EAT WHEATIES 


| “Breakfast of Champions”’ 


Wheaties” and “Breakfast of Champions are registered 


wade marks of General Mills. 





Exim '° 


H, FOR the life of a big league play- 

er! You can’t beat the hours, and 
look at the dough you can make. Here 
are the twelve top salaries for 1950 


l. Ted Williams, Red Sox__$125,000 
2. Joe DiMaggio, Yankees__3$100,000 
. Ralph Kiner, Pirates___.__ 865,000 
. Lou Boudreau, Indians__ 865,000 
Hal Newhouser, Tigers. $50,000 

. Stan Musial, Cardinals___ 50,000 
. Bob Feller, Indians — $45,000 
Tommy Henrich, Yankees $45,000 
Kell, Tigers. 835,000 
. Jackie Robinson, Dodgers $35,000 
. Pee Wee Reese, Dodgers $35,000 
2. Joe Indians... $35,000 


. George 


Gordon, 


The Indians are the only team with 
three men in the list. I may have over- 
looked a fourth—Bob Lemon. Could be 
that the Indian pitching ace signed for 
$35.000 


e Another money-recor# was broken 
last month when the Pirates forked over 
$100,000 to sign up Paul Pettit, an 18- 
ear-old Paul, 
rangy 200-pound southpaw, pitched six 
hit games at Narbonne High Schoo! 
Lomita, Calif.). He fanned 945 batters 


x9 
ee 


schoolboy pit her 


games 


laim he throws the fastest 


game. What’s more, he has 
a sharp curve and perfect control. In 
me stretch of 13 games, Paul didn’t 
walk a single batter! 

Paul has been farmed out to New 
Orleans in the Southern Association. A 
rookie catcher on the team has promised 


Experts r 


ball in the 


to give me a first-hand report on Paul’s 
stuff. As soon as I hear from him, I'll 
let you know 


e Here are the first All-Star predic- 

tions for 1950—sent in by Bill Grover 

ind Jim Luzzi, of Belleville, N. J.: 
National League. Infield—Waitkus 





INTRAMURAL 
TENNIS TOURNAMENTS 


If you and your friends are inter- 
ested in holding an intramural tennis 
tournament, see your Coach or Ath- 
letic Director. He may arrange for 
such a tournament by writing to 
Scholastic Intramural Tennis Tour- 
naments, 7 East 12 St., New York 3, 
N. Y. We will furnish him with free 
draw-charts and free awards for the 
winners. He may run the tournament 
in any manner he chooses within 
your school. All we do is help him 
with the draw-charts and prizes. 
Have him write to us today, so that 
you will get the free materials in 
time for your tournament. 











SHORT SHOTS 


Robinson, Reese, and Gordon. Outfield 
Musial, Kiner, and Slaughter. Catcher 
Campanella. Pitchers—Newcombe and 

Spahn. 

American League. Infield—Henrich 
Doerr, Rizzuto, and Kell. Outfield—Wil- 
liams, DiMaggio, and Wertz. Catcher— 
Tebbetts. Pitchers—Parnell and Kinder. 


e You have to hand it to Charles 
“Cuppy” Baer, of Tamaqua (Pa.) High 
School. On the sports field and off, he 
has what it takes. In basketball, he has 
broken every record in his county— 
averaging nearly 16 points a game in 
four varsity seasons (81 games). 

In baseball (American Legion ball), 
“Cuppy” boasts a four-year batting aver- 
age of .352 and has belted 26 home 
runs. He was chosen on the American 
Legion All-East team last year and 
whacked a double and a single against 
the All-West nine at Shibe Park. 

“Cuppy,” who gets his nickname from 
his love for cup cakes, can crack a book 
just as easily as he does a baseball. He 
has chalked up 15 A’s and 3 B’s in his 
18 subjects, and is president of the 
Tamaqua Junior Rotary Club, treasurer 
of the Hi-Y Club, and president of the 
German Club. 


e Another basketball player who 
rates hall-of-fame honors is Lauren 
Phelps, of Chenango Forks (N. Y.) High 
School. Last May, Lauren lost his right 
leg in a highway accident. An artificial 
limb was made for him, and nobody 
dreamed he would ever play ball again. 

Came November, however, and Lau- 
ren went out for basketball. By the 
bravest kind of effort and spirit, he won 


Charles “Cuppy” Baer, basket- 
ball and baseball star at Ta- 
maqua (Penna.) High School. 


a place on the squad. But that wasn’t 
enough. Lauren kept trying until he 
made the starting team! In one of his 
first starts he tallied nine points. There’s 
a word for kids like 
“valiant.” 


Lauren. It is 


e On the subject of handicapped ath- 
letes who have made good, you must 
mention Eugene Manfrini, Columbia 
U.’s 155-pound wrestler. Although to- 
tally blind, he was beaten only once the 
past season. Eugene is also a straight A 
student, plays the piano and organ, 
sings, and can fungo a baseball 340 feet 


e Pete Andreshak, of Wausau (Wis.) 
Senior High School, wants to know if 
any footvall team can match his school’s 
record of 46 straight victories. That's 
almost seven seasons in a row without 
defeat! 


e Who says that everything happens 
in Brooklyn? What about Boston? It was 
in Beantown last season that the Red 
Sox got 48 victories from two pitchers 
and didn’t win the pennant. 

Mel Parnell won 25 and Ellis Kinder 
captured 23, yet the Red Sox lost out to 
the Yankees—who had only one pitcher 
who managed to win 20 or over. That 
was Vic Raschi, with 21 wins. No other 
Yankee hurler won as many as 18 games 

Almost the same thing happened in 
Boston three years ago. With the Braves 
of 1947, Johnny Sain and Warren Spahn 
won 21 games apiece. Yet the club fin- 
ished third, eight full games behind 
Brooklyn. 

It wasn’t that the Dodgers set such a 
hot pace that only a great team could 
have caught them. Only 94 victories got 
them home. In 73 National League sea- 
sons, only 11 pennants were won with a 
percentage lower than the Brooklyn 
figure of .610. 


e Boston, however, hasn't a monopoly 
on this sort of stuff. It was in Detroit in 
1944 that Hal Newhouser won 29 games 
and Dizzy Trout 27 without bringing a 
pennant to Briggs Stadium. That vear 
the Browns finished first without a 20- 
game winner. They had only 89 victo 
ries. 
e Life seldom begins at 40 in base- 
ball. But it did for Orie Arntzen, of the 
Albany Senators in the Eastern League, 
last season. At an age when most play- 
ers have been retired for years, Orie 
turned in the top pitching performance 
in the minor leagues. He won 25 games 
—]5 in a row—and lost only two! 
—HeErmMan L. Masin, Sports Editor 





How Cruel! 

John: “What did the 
the wall?” 

Bill: “First they frame 


hang me.” 


Mary Mihalick, Ga 


picture say to 


me, then they 


Lee 


Mixed Breed 


Mrs. Jones: “Is Billy’s new dog a set- 
ter or a pointer?” 

Mrs. Brown: “Neither one. 
upsetter and a disappointer.” 
» Timms 


He’s 


al 


Marth Connie Maxwell School, G 


Barking Dog 

[wo large trucks met at a narrow 
bridge. One driver, a lean, frail man, 
leaned out the window and hollered to 
the other driver, “Pull over or I'll do the 
same to you as I did to the other guy.” 
The other driver, a strong, husky man, 
not caring to have any trouble, pulled 
over. As the truck rumbled by, the husky 
driver cried out: “What did you do to 
the other guy?” The lean driver answered 
hack: “I pulled over for him.” 


Daniel Worthingtor 


in Col 


“Do you realize whut you're saying?” 


Lampert 


Ouch! 


He flew through the air 
With the greatest of ease, 
But unfortunately 
He forgot his trapeze. 


Murray, Canton Public S 1, Cant 


Cent HS. 0 


Alibi 
Teacher: “Johnny, 
late this morning?” 
Johnny: “There are eight of us in the 
family and the alarm was only set for 
seven.” 


Missed Out 
to employee coming in late) 


half 


why are you so 
Boss 
You should have 
hour 
Employee: 

E 


been he re an 
ago.” 
“Why, what happened?” 


Ww 


elyn Obeda. 95% wh Mc. Ch Alice Lou B Tiffin (1 HS 


Rubber Plant 


Mother: “Jim, did you water the rub- 
ber plant?” 
Jim “No, 


waterproof.” 
t ih} 


Mother, 


H 


= B Tex 


Window Shopping 
Boy: “Dad, 


to go window shopping? 
Dad: “Why do 
window sh ypping?r 
Boy 


] 
il 


can I have some money 
You need ‘‘Fishing— 
What Tackle and When”—nearly 100 
pages of helpful fishing tips, cast- 
ing instructions, fish pictures, tackle, 
etc. Write for it today. FREE! 
SOUTH BEND GLASS CASTING ROD 
New/ Hundreds of thousands of glass fibers 
scientifically bonded for perfect action— 
strength—durability. Won't ‘‘set,"’ rot or cor- 
rode. No. 2800. Three lengths $1575 
— 5, 5-1/2 or 6 ft ad 


South Bend Balt Co., 677 High St., South Bend 23, ind. 


§ SOUTH BEND”: 


$1—$2-—$5 U. S. STAMPS 
~ t Lay st 7. Cent. stamp included in giant Serpe 
0 8. 19th Century, Commems, air mail & —— 
ra - all ONLY Se to applicants U. § ae, 
METROPOLITAN, Dept. 33, 140 Nassau St.. 
ABSOLUTELY FREE—Gilbert Ellice 


Cook Islands, Tonga, Seychelles, 
Free to approval applicants 
130-G Clinton St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


you need money for 


+ 


I'm shopping for Mrs. Jones’ 


w yw 


Dp) P 


K ‘ 


Occupational Hazard 


First Ghost: “How did vou 
bump on your head?” 

Second Ghost 
the keyhole 


one put a key in.” 
<i 


t. M 


Joke of the Week 


said 


| 
get that 


“IT was coming throug 
A NAME S ComImng i ign 
FAMOUS IN 


FISHING 


as usual and just then some 











“I conclude that’s a fly.” 
| little trout. 

“You are right, dear,” 
“But never jump at conclusions.” 


Ascensions 


VIKING 





lier’s 


| 
| 
| 
| 


I thought it was 


the | 


on6 | 
said its mother. 


19 
Order the NOVEL 


Mr. Peanut 


Mechanical 


Pencil 


25 nn 


two empty 5c PLANTERS 
SALTED PEANUT BAGS 
or two 5c PLANTERS 
JUMBO BLOCK Peanut 
Bar outside wrappers. 


The “Ritepoint’” mechanical 
Mr. Peanut pencil is precision- 
made of the finest materials, 
is 5% inches long—in attrac- 
tive colors, and carries an 
extra supply of lead 

and an eraser inside 

the pencil barrel. 








ORDER IT 
TODAY 
WRITE TO: 


PLANTERS 
PEANUTS 


Department 26 
Wilkes Barre, Pa. 


FREE BOOK 


that will help you 
PLAY BETTER TENNIS 


@ Want to learn to play 
good tennis? Would 
you like to improve 
your game? Send for 
this FREE book by 
Vinnie Richards, holder 
of 30 Championships. 
This booklet is based 
on Richards’ own tour- 
nament experience 
illustrated with 36 fast 
action shots and photos 
of every grip. Surprise 
your opponents with 
the improvement in 
game. Mail this 
coupon now. 


rT) ymprote 
youn TERNS GAME 


your 


CLIP COUPON -— MAIL TODAY 
DUNLOP TIRE & RUBBER CORP., Dept 51 SOO Fifth Ave., New York City 


lease ru 


sh me that FREE Dunlop tennis book, 
o IMeno 


How 


ve Your Tennis Game” by Vinnie Richards 


iddress 


| City _Zone State 


Play DUNLOP 


Championship TENNIS BALLS 








Shutterbug’s Page 


moplicit # operat? Only $3 +) n 
| 

s' s y J 

simp’ ( y ° pera jon. y 


SILHOUETTE YOUR SUBJECT 
TO GET UNUSUAL PICS 


Some of the best shots I’ve ever taken have been those 
where the sun was in front of the camera, and off to an 
angle behind the subject. The figures in this kind of 
picture (see left) appear in deep shadow, strongly sil- 
houetted against a luminous background. Direct-hitting 
sunlight adds a shimmering, silver effect 

Try taking some outdoor shots this way. Or pose 
your subject next to a sunlit window. The principle is 
the same. Use a longer exposure, of course, nd artificial 
illumination, if necessary. In either case, the results will 
be rewarding! 


SHOOT YOUR QUESTION 


QUESTION: When I take indoor flash shots, close ups of faces 
come out chalky white. Is there anything I can do about this? 
ANSWER: Yes, fortunately there is. If your subject is closer to 
you than § feet, put an ordinary handkerchief over your flash 
gun. This professional photographer's trick will give your 
negatives the detail youve been missing 


Amazing Crisp, Clear Snapshots Guaranteed 
with Any Camera...in All Weather! 


Ti ink of it! Rain or sl 
ll 


ine, vou can alw ivs depend on Ansco realism. Remember, Ansco...and only Ansco...guarantees 
her Film to give you sp uirkling clear snapshots the results you want, or return your negatives and original 
Teli proud of. Indoors or out, in any camera, film carton and receive a new roll of film, free! Nothing 
the vear—Ansco All-Weather Film now gives fairer than that. is there? There’s only one All-Weather 
Clear snapshots with depth-like brillianey and Film. That film is Ansco! So be sure to trv a roll, today! 


Yes, a 
“ | t M 
THIRD N” a aaa ANSCO ALL-WI ee — 
DIMENSIO ‘ see thousands of shades 0 ; tures with DI PTH AND KR . 


“es them m p\ 


Realism “i them, too ind captures 





Ansco All-Weather Film 


ANSCO, BINGHAMTON, NEW YORK A DIVISION OF GENERAL ANILINE & FILM CORPORATION “FROM RESEARCH TO REALITY” 





Off the Press 


The People Shall Judge. Readings in 
the Formation of American Policy, 
Selected and Edited by The Staff, 
Social Sciences I, The College of the 
University of Chicago. Vol. I, 797 pp.., 
$4.50; Vol. II, 931 pp., $4.50. 


There is enough grist in these huge 
volumes for the social science mill of any 
college. The teachers who edited the 
volumes ranged the terrain of American 
history from the writings of English 
theorists, who laid the basis for our 
Constitution, to the North Atlantic 
Alliance. For example, in Unit IX, “So- 
cial Criticism in the Industrial Age, 
1865-1914,” they have collected cogent 
excerpts from the writings of Henry 
Demarest Lloyd, testimony of Samuel 
Gompers before a Senate Committee, 
Henry George’s Progress and Poverty, 
Edward Bellamy’s Looking Backward, 
Andrew Carnegie’s defense of trusts, 
William Graham Sumner’s defense of 
capitalism, and other members of the 
political spectrum. Each unit and each 
selection is briefly introduced by the 
editors. 

An added advantage of these new 
volumes is that they invite critical 
thinking by confronting students with 
persuasive arguments on all sides of 
controversial questions. High school stu- 
dents would be baffled by this raw ma- 
terial. Social studies teachers can, how- 
ever, sift the grain for many choice 
kernels. 


Improving Human Relations in School 
Administration, by Wilbur A. Yauch. 
Harper, N. Y. 299 pp., $3.50. 


This book is of special interest to 
principals, superintendents, and would- 
be administrators. It will be disdained 
by the principal who lives by the credo 
of Louis XIV, “L’état c’est moi.” It will 
be warmly received by those who feel 
that the interests of children are best 
served in a school where there is a free 
interchange of opinion. That the inter- 
change may result in policy determined 
by the faculty and carried out with the 
principal's help is a welcome possibility, 
iccording to the author. 

Dr. Yauch, Principal of the University 
Elementary School, Ohio University, 
has drawn heavily upon his experience 
is a principal in a small community. 
Many of his observations, however, are 
applicable to larger schools on the ele- 
mentarv and higher levels. There are 
chapters on teachers’ meetings, curricu- 
lum planning, the functions of the prin- 
cipal as administrator, leader, and rep- 
resentative of the school among parents 
and professional bodies. The chapters 
on resolving conflicts among teachers 

(Concluded on page 4-T) 


TOOLS for 


TEACHERS 


HANDY MATERIALS FOR COMING FEATURES IN SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 


Canada 
Special issue April 12 
in Senior Scholastic and World Week 


PAMPHLETS: 5000 Facts About 
Canada, 1949, Ontario Publishing Co., 
12 Beverly Street, Toronto 2, Canada. 
25 cents. Canada 1949, Dominion Bu- 
reau of Statistics, Department of Trade 
and Commerce, Ottawa, Canada. 25 
cents. Atlantic Partnership, Eric Har- 
rison (Behind the Headlines, Vol. 9, 
No. 3, 1949), Canadian Institute of 


* International Affairs, 230 Bloor Street 


W., Toronto 5, Canada. 15 cents. Can- 
ada from Sea to Sea, 1948, Canadian 
Information Service, 620 Fifth Ave- 
nue, N. Y. 20. Free. 


ARTICLES: “Canada,” S. W. Mor- 
rell, Holiday, Aug. 1949. “Can Canada 
Keep Her Boom?” U. S. News, Nov. 18, 
1949. “Canada Expands,” Rotarian, 
June, 1949. “Live in Canada and Live 
Longer,” A. Fromer, Coronet, Aug. 
1949. “Canada, Partner in Peace,” Se- 
nior Scholastic, Feb. 16, 1948. “Canada 
and the North Atlantic Alliance,” For- 
eign Affairs, Apr. 1949. “Canada Picks 
a Leader,” J. Montagnes, Christian Sci- 
ence Monitor, Oct. 16, 1948. 


BOOKS: Canada and Her Northern 
Neighbors, Frances Carpenter (Amer- 
ican Book, 1946), $1.40. Discovery of 
Canada, Lawrence Burpee (Macmil- 
lan, 1946), $3. Unknown Country: 
Canada and Her People, Bruce Hut- 
chison (Coward-McCann, 1942), $3.50. 
Young Canada, Anne Peck (McBride, 
1943), $2.50. Canada and Her Story, 
Mary G. Bonner (Knopf, 1942), $2.50. 
Land and People of Canada, Frances 
Ross (Lippincott, 1947), $2.50. Demo- 
cratic Government in Canada, R. Mac- 
Gregor Dawson (University of Minne- 
sota Press, 1950), $2.75. 


FILMS: The National Film Board of 
Canada (620 Fifth Ave., New York 20, 
N. Y.) has many films concerning va- 
rious aspects of Canadian geography. 
Below is a selected list (sale or rent): 

Alexis Tremblay: Habitant, 35 min- 
utes, color or black & white. Life and 
work of a French Canadian family. 
Canada, World Trader, 10 minutes. 
Natural resources, products. This Is 
Our Canada, 20 minutes. Overview of 
Canada and Canadians. 

Films from other sources: Canada, 
11 minutes, sale, March of Time Forum 
Edition, 369 Lexington Ave., New York 
17, N. Y. The four major divisions of 
Canada; industrialization during the 
war. Industrial Provinces of Canada, 
Maritime Provinces of Canada, Pacific 


Canada, Prairie Provinces of Canada, 
all four films run 11 minutes, sale or 
rent. Encyclopaedia Britannica Films. 
French-Canadians, 20 minutes, sale or 
rent, United World Films, 1445 Park 
Ave., New York, N. Y. Life and work 
of French-Canadian farni family. Can- 
ada’s New Farmlands (The Peace River 
District, Alberta), 20 minutes, sale or 
rent, United World Films. Two young 
Norwegian veterans develop new lands. 


Switzerland 
April 12 in Junior Scholastic 


PAMPHLETS: Switzerland, by Daisy 
Grenzow & Others (World Geography 
Readers), 1948, 20¢, Charles E. Merrill 
Co., 400 S. Front Street, Columbus, 
Ohio. All About Switzerland, a short 
survey, 1948, free, Swiss National Tour- 
ist Office, 475 Fifth Avenue, New 
York 20, N. Y. 

ARTICLES: “Letter from Berne,” 
M. Panter-Downes, New Yorker, No- 
vember 26. 1949 “Watchmaker of 
Bienne,” J. Wechsberg, Holiday, Au- 
gust, 1949. “Amazing Swiss,” I. D. W. 
Talmadge, Senior Scholastic, April 19, 
1948. “Let Europe Consider the Swiss,” 
G. Burck, Fortune, December, 1947. 

BOOKS: Land of William Tell, by 
William S. Davis, $2.00 (Lippincott, 
1938). Switzerland, by Dore Ogrizek 
& Jean Rufenacht, $5.00 (McGraw, 
1949). Swiss Without Halos, by Jeane 
Herald, $3.75 (Columbia 
Press, 1948). 


FILMS: Mountain Farmers (Switzer- 
land), 20 minutes, sale or rent, United 
World Films, 1445 Park Avenue, New 
York. Life of typical family in Em- 
menthal valley; development of flour- 
ishing economy from dairy products, 
hydro-electric power and tourist in- 
dustry. Children of Switzerland, 10 
minutes, sale or rent, Encyclopaedia 
Britannica Films, Wilmette, Illinois. 
Pastoral existence of typical Swiss family 
in Alpine village. Do You Know Switz- 
erland’s Largest City? 10 minutes, sale 
or rent, Films of the Nations, 55 West 
45th, New York 19. Zurich and its sur- 
rounding countryside. Life in Moun- 
tains, 10 minutes, Black & white or 
color, sale or rent, Coronet Films, Coro- 
net Bldg., Chicago (65 East South 
Water St.). Adaptations to mountain liv- 
ing as found in Switzerland. Switzer- 
land Today, 18 minutes, apply R.K.O. 
Radio Pictures Inc., 1270 Sixth Ave., 
New York 20. (This Is America Series) 
Study of one of world’s oldest democ- 
racies. 


University 











How can economics 
be brought to life? 


BOUT seven per cent of American high school students study a 
£& required or elective course in economics. For years leaders have 
been deploring the “economic illiteracy” of the adult public, and 
demanding better preparation for economic citizenship 

What is the answer? Is economics so difficult a subject that it 
should be relegated to college or graduate school? Or should it be 
introduced into junior and senior high schools in simple but concrete 
and meaningful ways—either as an independent course, a problems 
of democracy course, or integrated into various phases of the social 
studies curriculum? If so, what is the best way to teach how our eco- 


nomic system works? 


The Twentieth Century Fund, leading American research founda- 
tion in the field of economic affairs, conscious of these educational 


problems, has joined forces with Scholastic Magazines in sponsoring: 


A COMPETITION FOR TEACHERS 


Subject 


Awards will be given for the best outline 
or syllabus indicating the scope, kind, and 
approach of economic subject matter that may 
be most effectively taught in the junior or 
senior high school, to explain how our eco- 
nomic system works. Entries should include 
specific topics, methods, suggested resource 
materials, and plan of integration into the 
curriculum. They should also include for illus- 
tration one concrete unit outlined in detail, 
on some such topic, for example, as inter 
national trade, labor-management relations, 
taxation, inflation and deflation, the consumer, 
etc. Brevity is recommended and entries must 
not exceed 5,000 words maximum. 


Eligibility 

Open to all secondary or elementary school 
teachers, supervisors, or administrators who 
have had direct classroom experience in 
related subjects, and are now employed in o 
local school or school system, public or pri- 
vate, in the United States and its possessions, 
or Canada. 

No personnel of state departments of edu 
cation, national educational agencies, teachers 
college or university faculty members are 
eligible. 


Prizes 


Cless !—Entries designed for Senior High 
School (10th, 11th, or 12th grades 
First prize, $300 
Second prize, $200 
Third prize, $100 
Fourth prizes, 10 of $25 each 
Honorable mentions, 25 of $10 each 


Class !i—Entries designed for Junior High 
School (7th, 8th, or 9th grades) 
First prize, $300 
Second prize, $200 
Third prize, $100 
Fourth prizes, 10 of $25 each 
Honorable mentions, 25 of $10 each 


Specifications 


All entries must be typewritten, double- 
spaced, on white paper 82x11 inches, one 
side only, and mailed flat. They must bear on 
a separate sheet clipped to the first page the 
following information: 

Nome of contestant 
School, grade, and subjects taught; or 
position and classroom experience 
City or town 
Home address 
Division of the contest in which entered 
Class | or Class I!) 
No manuscripts will be returned; therefore 
keep your own copy. All entries become the 
property of the Twentieth Century Fund and 
Scholastic Magazines. 


Closing Date 


All entries must reach the New York office 
of Scholastic not later than June 15, 1950. 
Address: Twentieth Century Fund Teacher 
Contest, Core of Scholastic Magazines, 7 East 
12th Street, New York 3, N. Y 


Judging 

Final judging will be done by a jury of 
distinguished economists and educators, to be 
announced. The sponsors reserve the right not 
to award specific prizes if, in their judgment, 
the entries do not warrant them. Prize-winners 


will be notified by mail and announced in | 


Scholastic Teacher next fall. 


* TWENTIETH CENTURY FUND x 
Scholastic Magazines 








Off the Press 
(Concluded from page 3-T) 


and between teachers and parents are 
of special interest. Dr. Yauch has aban 
doned the jargon of pedagogy in an 
effort to come to grips with the problem 
of how to develop democratic citizens 
in democratically administered schools 


Peace in the Making, by Samuel Stein 
berg. Oxford Social Studies Pam 
phlets. No. 1. Oxford Book, Co., New 
York. 60 pp. (soft covers), 25¢ for 
school orders. 


This is the first in a series of social 
studies pamphlets intended to cover 
units of work which tie in closely with 
the current scene. Dr. Steinberg, Chair- 
man of the Social Studies Department 
at Stuyvesant High School, New York 
City, takes a hopeful view of the inter- 
national outlook. In the opening chap- 
ter, he analyzes past efforts to curb war 
from the Peace of God of the Middle 
Ages through the League of Nations 
Subsequent chapters review major ef 
forts of recent years as formulated in the 
“four freedoms,” Atlantic Charter, and 
the United Nations. Arguments for and 
against support of the U. N. are pre 
sented, and the author unequivocally 
calls for its support. In a final section, 
world problems, as they are affected by 
the Marshall Plan, atomic energy, the 
veto, and the North Atlantic Pact, are 
probed. 

The writing is clear, enriched by per- 
tinent quotations, and illustrated by 
meaningful charts and cartoons. Sug- 
gested activities are worth following. 
Forthcoming pamphlets in the series 
will be on competing ideologies, labor 
problems, and the stake of the U. S. in 
the Far East. 


Facts on File Yearbook 1949. The Index 
of World Events. Vol. IX, edited by 
R. L. Lapica. Facts on File, Inc., 516 
Fifth Ave., N. Y. 18. 428 pp. plus 116 


page index, $25. 


There are few writers and careful 
students of current events who do not 
feel deeply in debt to Facts on File 
This weekly publication, which is bound 
at the end of the year for easier use, 
organizes news from 4,000 newspapers 
and hundreds of magazines and releases. 
All major news events are broken down 
into easy-to-read categories like World 
Affairs, National Affairs, Foreign Affairs, 
Latin America, Finance and Economics, 
Arts and Science, Education and Re- 
ligion, Sports, Obituaries, and Miscel- 
laneous. 

High school students should become 
aware of this short-cut to a bewildering 
maze of current materials. A careful in- 
dex facilitates ease of reference. 

—Howarp L. Hurwitz 





